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Impressions of the Voices of Tropical Birds 


By LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Illustrated by the author 
FOURTH PAPER—ANT-THRUSHES AND THEIR ALLIES, AND WOODHEWERS 


O NORTHERN perceptions and training, the ghostly, long-legged 
:} forest ground-runners, generally known as Ant-thrushes, make an 

immediate and lasting appeal. The many species of Grallaria, For- 
micarius and Chameza, finding their most congenial surroundings among 
the tree-ferns and moss-filled undergrowth of the wooded slopes, at once 
impress the student with their presence, but leave him, after however long 
an acquaintance, with little more knowledge of their lives and doings than he 
had on first hearing their invitation to the game of hide-and-seek they so 
skilfully and persistently play. 

They are all strictly terrestrial and, on the rare occasions when they fly, 
they keep so close to the ground that their dangling feet almost touch. Indeed, 
I suspect that they fly only upon some special stimulus, ordinarily going about 
on foot. 

The commonest and most generally distributed species in. Colombia is 
Grallaria ruficapilla. It is about as big as a Robin, but is almost round, stubby- 
tailed, big-eyed, and comically long-legged. But while it was really a common 
bird, and its whistled compra pan was almost constantly in our ears in all 
three ranges of the Andes, not oVer six or seven were taken. Certainly nine 
out of every ten efforts to see the author ended blindly, even though they 
respond immediately to a whistled imitation of their notes. But so silent 
is their approach, and so densely are their ground haunts veiled by ferns, 
large fallen leaves, earth-plants and other visual obstructions, that they 
may call almost from between your feet with impunity, while with pounding 
heart and eager eyes you fail to penetrate the veil of intervening leafage. 
I have usually found that, while all these ground-running birds answer eagerly 
to a call, they are very easily satisfied on seeing its author, and usually the 
response, now almost under foot, suddenly fails, and the little feathered 
mouse that gave it swiftly and silently trots away after one quick look at the 
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huge impostor. I think we all had certainly scores of these little ground- 
ghosts within fifteen to twenty feet, and not one-tenth of them gave us so 
much as a fleeting glance at them. 

Grallaria’s note can always be closely imitated by a whistle. The call 
of the common Compra pan, whose name is the Spanish literation of his 
call, has a very ‘quaily’ quality when heard near at hand. Three drawled 
notes—A, F, G, the first and second three tones apart, and the last between. 
We came to recognize this as an exact marker of the lower line of the second 
life-zone, beginning at about 4,500 feet. This species goes up almost to the 
upper limit of trees, and adheres closely to the cloud forest. I never heard 


COMPRA PAN (Graileria rufcapilic) 
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THE NOON-WHISTLE (Chameza turdina) 


any variation in the song except, when the bird is near the limit of its curiosity, 
the last note sometimes drops off in a throaty slur, instead of rising a tone: 
A, F, E. ' 

On the west‘slope of the Eastern Andes we found another species, G. 
hypoleuca, whose song, though readily recognizable as a Grallaria was radi- 
cally different in form. One longish note on B; a rest; then about five ascend- 
ing notes a scant semitone apart, and four to the second. This bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to the first half of Chameza brevicauda’s song heard on 
the eastern slope of the Eastern Andes at Buena Vista, and is almost identical 
with that of Grallaria rufula from the highest timbered ridges of this chain, 
except that here the pause is omitted and the song is higher, beginning on E. 

Little Grallaria modesta from the eastern foot of the Andes at Villavicencio, 
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has a most characteristic little song, all on E. It has seven sharply staccato 
notes, forming a perfect crescendo to the fourth, then diminishing to piano 
again at the end. The middle note is strongly accented. This little hermit 
lives in the sweltering weed-thickets along the sun-baked beds of the low- 
land streams. I shall never forget an hour in a burr-thicket with nettle 
accompaniment, at a temperature of perhaps 115°, trying to find the elusive 
author of that queer little song. At least five times I had him within close 
range, but never could I see more than a ghost of a movement, or the sudden 
wiggle of a fern rubbed against in his approach. Nearly discouraged, with 
hair, eyebrows and clothes matted thick with little burrs, almost exhausted 
with the heat, I at last hit upon a very effective scheme. Deliberately 
clearing out a space of ten or fifteen feet, and a tapering lane through which 
I could watch the opening, by gently approaching the sound I drove it to 
a point well beyond my clearing, and retreated to my station. Waiting 
here a few minutes in silence, I repeated the call, in full loudness, until I 
got a response. Then, as the bird approached, I did the call more softly, 
to appear farther away and allay his wariness. My unfair subterfuge worked, 
and little long-legged piper entered my trap unsuspecting, and I was able to 
identify it. We had not encountered this species before, and never saw it 
again after leaving the torrid lowlands about Villavicencio. I was never able 
to identify the song of the big slaty-blue breasted G. ruficeps, in the upper- 
most forest zone above Bogoté. These were all the species of the genus that 
I, personally, encountered. 

On the wooded slopes above Villavicencio we found another bird conspicuous 
in song, but spirit-like in actions. We at first thought it was a Grallaria, but 
it proved to be a closely allied bird, Chameza brevicauda, very similar, but 
with shorter legs and more delicate bill. It had a curious song of about seven 
gradually ascending ‘toots,’ followed by four or five queer little falling 
yelps: oot, oot, oot, oot, oot, oot oot—elp, elp’, elp’, ulp’, ulp’. It was com- 
mon, and, because the forest was much opener and almost like our woods, 
it was much easier to find and see. But, even so, many more were heard than 
we were ever able to discern, and we never got over a feeling of victory when 
we succeeded in seeing the singer. The color gradation was so perfectly ad- 
justed to the lighting in the woods that only a motion was visible, and that 
scarcely. 

In the dark, fog-steeped forest along the culm of the Central Andes, a 
closely related species, darker in color, gave me one of the great song-sen- 
sations of my life. I heard a sharp, loud, wip-wip-wip and ascribed it to one 
of the Wood-quail. I hunted it unsuccessfully, until I was discouraged and 
exhausted. Also, I became dully aware of a distant and long protracted whistle, 
which I vaguely attributed to a steam-whistle in some neighboring village. 
So does our common sense become dulled when we are confronted, by un- 
familiar surroundings! On my tired way back to camp, I realized that there 
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were neither mills, steam nor villages in these mountains, which are un- 
broken virgin forest for a hundred miles or more either way. Perhaps I had 
heard a cicada. I could scarcely credit a bird with such a prolonged sound 
as this. 

The next day I went back to solve the thing. When, after two hours 
of steep ascent, I had reached the 8,o00-foot level, I heard again my mysterious 


ANT-THRUSH (Formicarius rufipectus carrikeri) 


whistle. Listening carefully, and imitating it as well as I could, I was able to 
discern that the sound became definitely more loud and distinct. No insect, 
this. Soon I could analyze it quite closely, and found it to be a very gradually 
rising crescendo, beginning about on C, and a full though slightly throbbing 
or tremolo whistle. I was astonished at its duration, for I could detect no time 
at which a breath could be taken. Timing three successive songs, I found 
them to endure forty-seven, fifty-seven, and fifty-three seconds! This was 
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more than twice the length of any continuous song I have ever heard, the 
Winter Wren being second with twenty-eight seconds. But in this broken 
song there are surely many opportunities to catch the thimbleful of breath 
a Wren can hold, while the Chameza song was one long, unbroken, and con- 
stantly increasing sound. 

Eventually, my singer came so near that I was afraid of scaring it away 
by the imperfection of my imitation, which required a full breath out, an 
in-breath to full lung-capacity, and then the last bit of breath I could expel 
to accomplish even a forty-second song! So I sat silent, tense and eager, 
hoping almost against hope that the mystery-bird would reveal himself. 
Suddenly, almost at my heels, a song began. Very soft and throaty at first, 
gradually rising and filling, the steady throbbing crescendo proceeded until 
I was so thrilled that I was afraid I couldn’t stand it any longer. I dared 
not move, as I was in plain sight, on the edge of a scar in the earth from a 
recently uprooted tree. Finally, though, the tension was relaxed; the song 
ceased. Where would it be next time? In front of me? Or would the singer 
see me and depart for good, still a mystery? Even as I was thinking these 
things, a ghostly-silent little shadow sped dangling past me and came to a 
halt about thirty feet away, half lost in the dark fog, on the far side of the 
raw little clearing. In awful anxiety lest he become swallowed up in the mist 
and lost to me, and with a great effort not to lose the dim impression of the 
faintly-seen bird, I moved slightly for a better view. My long watch was 
futile, for my spirit bird disappeared. I sat awhile and mourned, with a great 
deal of invective in my heart. But soon realizing that this was futile, I decided 
to practise the song I had learned. Imagine my surprise, after the first 
attempt, to hear, close by, the loud wip-wip of yesterday, and to see it 
followed almost immediately by another ghost-bird, which had the grace to 
alight or stop running (I couldn’t be positive which) within range and in sight. 
This proved to be C. turdina. Although we often heard the curious pro- 
tracted song later, when we went to the top of the range, we never again 
caught sight of this little-known bird, and this specimen remains unique in 
the whole South American collection. 

The several species of true Ant-thrush, Formicarius, all have characteristic 
notes, combined with the same skulking, rail-like habits of the foregoing. 
The recently described Colombian form of F. rufipectus has two sharp whistles, 
the last a semitone above the first. This, in our experience, was never varied. 
F. analis connectens, from the lower forest zone of the eastern foot above 
Villavicencio, had a song the exact reverse of that of Grallaria hypoleuca; 
a loud note on G, followed, after a rest, by a close descending scale of three or 
four semitones. Formicarius, like Grallaria, has a sort of clucking quality 
when heard near at hand. 

Few brush-birds have more distinctive notes than the Ant-shrikes or 
Thamnophilus and their relatives. The commonest one we encountered, 
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T. multistriatus, has the characteristic dry, woody, descending ‘scale common 
to many species. It strongly suggests in quality the spring ‘rucking’ of a 
Nuthatch. It might be written ruk, ruk, ruk, uk, uk, k, k, k beginning 
lazily, and gathering speed as it descends. All these birds put much effort 


ANT-SHRIKE (Thamnophilus multistriatus) 


into their calls, and sing with head up and tail down. The latter moves 
noticeably at each note and, as with the Trogons, we came to look for the 
vibrating tail when hunting them. 

The many species have different notes, but most are readily recognizable 
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as Thamnophilus when any one of them becomes thoroughly familiar. Until 
one has had real experience with tropical birds, it is hard to work up much 
of an interest in the great mass of dull-colored brown and gray birds that 
form such a large pro- 
portion of the whole. 
In a case of South Am- 
erican birds, the eye 
alights on the brilliant 
Tanagers, Callistes, 
Trogons, Cotingas, and 
Hummingbirds, and ig- 
nores all the myriad Fly- 
catchers, Ant-thrushes, 
Furnarian birds, and 
other dullish and nega- 
tive-colored things. 
But, in the field, the 
sense of sound enters 
and combines with the 
very interesting habits 
of the more obscure 
species. I can hardly 
subscribe to the popu- 
lar idea that tropical] 
birds are as a rule 
bright-colored and 
devoid of song after 
listening with an ap- 
preciative ear to the 
morning chorus in a 
Mexican or South 
American forest. 

One of the most 
extensive and typical 
families is that of the 
Dendrocolaptide, or 
Woodhewers. They 
are, in actions, over- 
grown Brown Creep- 
ers. There are many 
genera and almost endless species. As a family it is nearly as exten- 
sive and varied as the family of Finches, though all have a single 
general type of coloring that is hardly departed from. The great, Flicker- 


WOODHEWER (Picolaptes lacrymiger) 
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sized Dendrocolaptes, the tiny Xenops, and all between, are mainly wood- 
brown varying from rusty to olive, and streaked or not, but never boldly 
marked. They are also fairly unanimous in their songs, though of course 
there is considerable variation. Most that I have heard have a harsh, raspy 
note of alarm or displeasure, and many species sing a loud, ringing song that 
strongly recalls our Cafion Wren; tee, twee, tui, tui, tooi, tooi, a descending 
series of whistles, which, pure and piercing in the lesser species, becomes 
coarse and ‘Woodpeckery’ in the larger. There are really no fine singers 
in this group, although several make pleasant sounds in the spicy-scented 
slashings, and all are interesting. They are rather silent birds, as a rule, and, 
as the family contains many rare and curious types, which are elusive and 
tricky, they are a never-ending source of interest and curiosity. 

The Woodpeckers may be dismissed in a sentence. Their calls and notes 
are all perfectly typical of the group as we know it in this country, and I 
recall no species that deviate noticeably from the well-known types of cries 
and calls by which we recognize our own species. 


THE UNCLE REMUS BIRD SANCTUARY. HOME OF THE LATE JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS 
The mail-box at the left was used by the Wrens for a nest, and gave the place the name of 
“The Wrens’ Nest” 


A Bird Sanctuary for The Sign of the Wren’s Nest 


By MRS. J. O. PARMELE, Atlanta, Ga. 


speak of the home of the late Joel Chandler Harris, situated on one 
of the most beautiful streets in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The local chapter of the Burroughs’ Nature Club and the Uncle Remus 
Association have made The Wren’s Nest a bird sanctuary. It is proposed by 
the committee to make at once an effort to get rid of the English Sparrows by 
the use of a Dodson sparrow-trap, and they have put in place two bird-baths 
and one or more feeding-stations. Bird-houses will later be placed in the trees, 
and plants and trees useful to attract birds and produce fruit will be set out, 
particularly those that bear berries in the late fall that will serve as food for 
the birds during the winter. 

’ The Uncle Remus Bird Sanctuary is the first bird sanctuary in Georgia, 
though there are many in other states. Years ago a little family of Wrens, 
worried and persecuted by the bulldozing Sparrows of the neighborhood, 

(170) 


‘ ‘HE Sign of The Wren’s Nest” is a phrase always used when people 
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sought refuge at The Wren’s Nest. First, the fugitives built a nest at the gate, 
in the letter-box, which thereafter was scrupulously respected by the postman, 
and even by the children of the vicinity. Thus encouraged, they made them- 
selves at home in many quiet nooks and corners in the vines, and, receiving 
watchful care and protection from the inmates in the cottage, they organized 
a little republic of their own; and in their picturesque domain they have ever 
seemed to regard themselves as the rightful owners and rulers of the entire 
tract. Birds, next to children and flowers, were the special objects of ‘Uncle 
Remus’s’ attention. 

The Park Board of Atlanta is caring for the trees at The Wren’s Nest and 
the grounds are kept in perfect order. The Memorial Association is planning 
a series of scenes for moving pictures that will show The Wren’s Nest and 
places of interest about the place. Everybody loves the home where “Brer 
Rabbit” lived, and the tourist always wishes to go to Snap-Bean Farm, that 
he may enjoy the scenes where Uncle Remus talked to the Little Boy, and the 
old “Bar” and “Sis Cow,” and all the other fanciful people and animals that 
lived in the imagination of the author. 

There is a guest-book at the Sign of the Wren’s Nest that shows enrolled the 
names of distinguished men and women of world-wide interest. Fifty-three 
states and governments are represented, but the tourist does notlinger over the 
guest-book to see the distinguished names it bears. He wishes to see the birds, 
the rabbits, the trees, the flowers, and the vines, where “Brer Possum” was 
caught napping. 

It is the earnest desire of all Atlantians that some day there may be a child’s 
hospital at The Wren’s Nest, that will be the greatest memorial that can be 
erected to the memory of Joel Chandler Harris. 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


Is it a firebrand, tossed in the air, 
Which the soft breeze fans to a flame? 
Glowing and brilliant beyond compare, 
As it darts and flashes, now here, now, there, 
Pray, can you give it a name? 


Or is it a petal from some gorgeous flower, 
Wind-blown from the tropics this way? 
Or a meteor shooting through orchard and bower, 
Till the blossoms come falling, a glorious shower, 
Like the ghost of a snowstorm in May? 
—NELLIE J. WHARPLES. 
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The Nighthawk in Connecticut 


I 
By LEWIS F. HALL, Bridgeport, Conn. 


HAVE read of Nighthawks laying their eggs on the gravel roofs of build- 

ings in the heart of cities, but never before this summer has it been my 

good fortune to see them nesting, or to obtain a good photograph of the 
female on the eggs. 

On June 14, 1913, I learned that a Nighthawk had laid two eggs on the tar- 
and-gravel roof of the Southern New England Telephone Co’s. building at 184 
Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. This is a three-story building in the heart 
of the business section. Being anxious to photograph the bird, I at once paid 
a visit to the Telephone Office and obtained permission to go up on the roof. 
This I did by means of the fire-escape, and there, beside two bricks which were 
lying on the roof, sat the female Nighthawk, her color matching perfectly 
that of the tar and gravel. 

After flushing the bird and finding only one egg, I learned that the other 
had been broken by the bird in removing it with her wing from under a peach- 
basket which had been placed on edge over the eggs by employees of the 
Telephone Co., in an endeavor to capture the bird. 

I then set up my camera eighteen inches from the egg and, after photo- 
graphing it, I concealed myself behind a skylight and waited for the return 
of the bird. She soon flew from a neighboring building, alighted on the roof 
about twenty feet from the egg and, after spending about fifteen minutes care- 
fully scrutinizing the camera, which was covered with black cloth, returned 
to the nest. . 

I then crept out on my hands and knees and succeeded in pressing the 
bulb, which was only about one foot in back of the camera. I repeated this 
operation several times, taking, in all, two pictures of the egg and four of the 
bird. The last three photographs of the bird were all taken within fifteen 
minutes’ time, the bird, which had then become used to the camera, returning 
to the nest each time almost immediately after I had hidden behind the 
skylight. During the time the last three photos were taken, the bird did not 
once leave the roof, but merely flew upon the coping about twenty feet from 
the egg, wh e I changed the plates in preparation for the next picture. 


II 


By WILBUR I. SMITH, South Norwalk, Conn. 

NE of my earliest memories is of my grandfather taking me out into 

() one of his meadows and showing me a Nighthawk sitting on her 
eggs, laid on a bare rock. 

The bird allowed us to approach quite near, when grandfather told me to 

“pick her up,” but the bird went fluttering off with all the manifestations of 
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distress and broken wings, I eagerly following, until safe away from her nest 
the Nighthawk gracefully rose in air and sailed away, to come back and alight 
on the bar way. I was puzzled at the bird’s distress and quick recovery, and 
would have followed it further, but grandfather led me away, for he was 
fond of the birds, and had wished to show me what curious birds they were. 

A pair of Nighthawks had nested on that rock for many years, and was 
fairly common in that section, but I have not known of a pair nesting there- 
abouts in many years. In the fall we sometimes see large flocks of Nighthawks 
migrating in a westerly direction, and their numbers give us faith to believe 
that somewhere they are holding their own. 

At five-thirty in the afternoon of September 6, 1913, while approaching my 
home station on a train, I noticed a flight of Nighthawks over the upper harbor, 
and at home, two miles further, their numbers seemed undiminished, and more 
were coming out of the east. 

The birds were feeding, most of them flying low, and cutting all kinds of 
figures in the air, as they rose and dropped, zig-zagged and crossed each 
other in their search for food. 

My companion of the day had left me, to go to his cottage at Fairfield 
Beach, eleven miles east of my home, and he found that large numbers of the 
Nighthawks were feeding over the broad meadows, and that certain of the 
beach population were shooting them. 

He secured three of the dead birds, while more drifted off with the tide, and 
evidence that resulted in convicting two men of the shooting, but not without 
some difficulty, as one of them was assistant city clerk in one of our large cities. 

Making a note of this Nighthawk incursion, I find that on the evening of 
September 6, 1905, there was a similar migration of Nighthawks when their 
numbers seemed inexhaustible. 

This time, the birds were flying high in open formation, in slow and heavy 
flight, as though tired, and came out of the east and disappeared into the west. 

It is an interesting coincidence that both of these flights should have 
occurred on the same day of the month and the same time of the day, and that 
both were following the shore of Long Island Sound. 


A SUMMER VISITOR (CHIPPING SPARROW) 
Photographed by Joseph W. Lippincott, Bethayres, Pa. 
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The Migration of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-EIGHTH PAPER 

Compiled by Prof. W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 

With drawings by Lours Acassiz Furertes 


(See Frontispiece) 


BACHMAN’S SPARROW 


Though technically considered a subspecies, Bachman’s Sparrow (Peucea 
e@stivalis bachmani) has a wider distribution and is better known than the type 
species, the Pine-woods Sparrow (Peucea estivalis estivalis). The latter is 
only slightly migratory, breeding in a restricted area from southern Georgia 
to central Florida, and wintering from the southern part of the breeding-grounds 
to southern Florida. It is probable that the short migration journey is per- 
formed in late February and early March, and by the end of this latter month 
the species is settled in its summer home. 

Bachman’s Sparrow is an example of a bird that is apparently extending 
its range. Within recent years it has become common locally in southern 
Virginia, and has increased around Washington, D. C., until it is now known 
in four localities. It has invaded Ohio, even to the northern part of the state, 
and also western Pennsylvania. The more northern breeding individuals are 
strictly migratory, while from eastern Texas to northwestern Florida the birds 
are present throughout the year. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


NEED 5 ose 5 dancesecisicccel 
NS 554 awh cod aed bie po abe. 


ay 14, 1909 * 
April 29, 1910 


Number : f 

PLACE ctyean’ | Aree detest | Matin tes 
OO SG RE ee ey February 21, 1890 
ee Ey oh ow Gale 6: eis! bese one February 17, 1902 
Savannah, Ga... . 5) SG oe rey 5 March 14 March 5, 1909 
Atlanta, Ga: (eter)... 07. ot i 3 March 13 March 12, 1906 
I Ts Sood vic rsa wise uw sees 8 March 14 | February 25, 1885 
Gs ares eae 7 April 16 | March 19, 1887 
MI BES Goss occ va scmecduse 6 April 13 | March 28, 1890 
ES ao os. sais p's bene | April 7, 1901 
Washington, D. C........ 5 ak ete al 2 April 27 | April 26, 1914 
Rockwood, Tenn. (near).............| 3 April 7 | April 3, 1884 
Pde elias were tree's aaa 7 | April 6 | March 20, 1889 
SS. woos 5 See na ta | March 19, 1905 
EE I oa bee ba be home del | April 3, 1910 
Bicknell, Ind.......... Pestanee cae 4 | March 25 | March 19, 1908 
SSS ROE PO 4 April 11 | April 6, 1884 
EDL, «So 4-4 3is,e vin Ga ae osia.0 010 2 | April 24 | April 23, 1903 

| 


The birds that winter as far south as central Florida leave, on the average, 
March 13; latest March 26, 1887. Migrants appeared at Atlanta, Ga., Sep- 
tember 11, 1902; Savannah, Ga., September 16, 1906; Raleigh, N. C., Sep- 
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tember 20, 1901; and in northern Florida, on the average, October 7, the 
earliest, September 27. 

The last one noted at Eubank, Ky., was on September 26, 1889; Monteer, 
Mo., September 27, 1909; near Mt. Carmel, Ill., October 28, 1882; New Har- 
mony, Ind., September 24, 1902; Weaverville, N. C., November 1, 1890. 


BOTTERI’S SPARROW 


This is a Mexican species, scarcely, if at all, migratory. It has a wide 
range in Mexico, but barely reaches the United States in the Rio Grande 
Valley of extreme southern Texas. It has also been recorded from a few 
localities in southern Arizona, north to the Santa Catalina Mountains. 


CASSIN’S SPARROW 


Wintering in Mexico, Cassin’s Sparrow migrates early in the season into 
the contiguous parts of the United States. It was noted at Brownsville, Texas, 
as early as February 1, 1910; while the average date of arrival at San Antonio 
is March 23, the earliest, February 18, 1897. Migrants enter southern Arizona 
soon after the middle of March, and the species breeds north to southeastern 
Nevada, southern Colorado, and southwestern Kansas. It was still common at 
Carlsbad, N. M., September 12, 1901, and remained at Laredo, Texas, until 
November 12, 1885. 


RUFOUS-WINGED SPARROW 


Southeastern Arizona, north to the Santa Catalina Mountains, is the only 
part of the United States where the Rufous-winged Sparrow occurs. The 
main part of the range is in northern Mexico; but the few individuals that 
occur in Arizona remain there the entire year, and the nesting season is so 
extended that fresh eggs have been noted from the middle of May to the 
second week in September. 


RUFOUS-CROWNED SPARROW 


This Sparrow has been separated into four forms, or subspecies. The 
earliest-known form, now called the Rufous-crowned Sparrow (Aimophila 
ruficeps ruficeps), occurs in California west of the Sierra Nevada, and north to 
Marin and Placer Counties; it ranges south to the San Pedro Martir Mountains 
of Lower California. While not strictly a non-migratory species, yet some 
individuals remain through the winter at the extreme northern limit of the 
summer home, and prevent the obtaining of any exact data on the movements 
of the migrant birds. Apparently most of the short migratory flight occurs 
in March. 

Scott’s Sparrow (Aimophila r. scotti) ranges from northern Mexico north to 
southern Arizona, northern New Mexico, and southwestern Texas. It is not 
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probable that the individuals breeding in northern New Mexico remain at 
their summer home through the winter, but the species is found at this season 
in the southern part of that state. 

The Rock Sparrow (Aimophila r. eremeca) breeds principally in Texas east 
of the Pecos River, while a few birds range north to the Wichita Mountains, 
Oklahoma. Though the species is partially migratory, and is found in winter 
south to Puebla, several hundred miles south of the breeding-range, yet some 
birds also remain at this season in northern Texas nearly to the northern limit 
of the summer home. 

The fourth form, the Laguna Sparrow (A. r. sororia), is a non-migratory 
sub-species inhabiting the mountains of southern Lower California. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-SEVENTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Both range and habit tend to prevent the Sparrows figured in this issue of 
Brrp-Lore from being widely known. Confined for the greater part to our 
southern border states, they do not, as a rule, enter the region where bird 
students most abound, while their retiring habits and generally elusive ways 
make them far from conspicuous, even in localities where they are common. I 
have no personal knowledge of the more western species, but, if any of them 
sing as sweetly as does our Pine-woods Sparrow (and its northern race, Bach- 
man’s Sparrow), it is indeed a pity that their voices should so rarely fall on 
appreciative ears. 

As the frontispiece shows, even those birds of this group which are ranked 
as species bear a close general resemblance to one another. The ‘Check-List’ 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union places them in two genera, Peucea and 
Aimophila, but Mr. Ridgway, in his great work on the ‘Birds of North and 
Middle America,’ includes them all in Aimophila, proof that the exact degree 
of their relationships is largely a matter of opinion. 

The molts of these birds have not, so far as I am aware, been minutely 
studied, nor have we at this time sufficient material to go thoroughly into this 
subject. It may be said, however, that in all the species the sexes are alike, 
and there are no marked seasonal changes in color. 

The nestling always has the underparts more or less distinctly streaked. 
These streaks are lost at the post-juvenal molt, and in our eastern species 
(and doubtless also others) the young birds pass into a plumage (first winter) 
which cannot be distinguished from that of the adult of the same season. The 
differences between winter and summer plumage are largely due to wear. 

To this brief outline may be added a list of the species and races, with the 
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characters by which they may be distinguished. Their ranges are given by 
Professor Cooke in the preceding article. 

Pine-woods Sparrow (Peucea estivalis estivalis, Fig. 2).—All three species 
of Peuc@a agree in having the bend of the wing yellow, a mark which is wanting 
in our species of Aimophila. In addition to this feature, the heavily washed 
chest, in connection with the absence of maxillary streaks, distinguishes this 
species. Its northern form, Bachman’s Sparrow (Peucea @. bachmani), has 
much less black on the upperparts, which are sometimes only bay and gray. 

Cassin’s Sparrow (Peucea cassini, Fig. 1).—The spotted or barred appear- 
ance of the back is the diagnostic character of Cassin’s Sparrow. Instead of 
being centrally streaked, the feathers of the back have a narrow black bar 
near the end. The general color of the plumage is decidedly paler than that of 
the other birds having the bend of the wing yellow (Peucea). 

Botteri’s Sparrow (Peucea botteri, Fig. 3).—This species most nearly resem- 
bles the Pine-woods Sparrow, but is larger, pale above, and the breast is less 
heavily washed. 

Rufous-winged Sparrow (Aimophilacar palis, Fig. 4).—The chestnut-rufous 
lesser wing-coverts, and the similarly colored, gray striped crown will serve 
to identify this species, which bears a singularly close resemblance to a Western 
Chipping Sparrow in winter plumage. 

Rufous-crowned Sparrow (Aimophilaruficeps ruficeps, Fig. 5).—This species 
may be known by its rufous cap, well-marked maxillary streaks, and absence 
of black markings (less than Fig. 5 shows) in the back, together with the lack 
of yellow on the bend of the wing. This is the California form. In southern 
Lower California it is represented by the Laguna Sparrow (A. r. sororia), a 
nearly related race, somewhat brighter above and with a slightly larger bill. 
In Arizona there is a third form, Scott’s Sparrow (A. r. scotti), which has the 
underparts decidedly paler, the back with grayer margins; and in Texas a 
fourth form, the Rock Sparrow (A. r. eremaca) has the crown darker, more 
chestnut than in Scott’s Sparrow, and the back still grayer. These races, how- 
ever, can be satisfactorily identified only on comparison of specimens, but 
since, during the nesting season, one is unlikely to find any two of them at 
the same place, the locality at which a bird is found will, at this season, go a 
long way toward determining to which particular race it belongs. ahi 


A Codperative Study of Bird Migration 


Lorg, fifty-seven reports of the arrival, etc., of the Red-winged Black- 

bird, Robin and Phoebe have been received. We wish to thank our 
readers for these reports, and especially—in almost every case—for copying 
so carefully the form we printed. 

The arrival of these early migrants is much more irregular than that of 
those species due in May. It is more dependent on the weather conditions, 
and this year all sections of the country report an exceptionally late mi- 
gration, owing to the frequent and heavy snow-storms and unusually cold 
weather in the early spring. The dates given in the following columns, there- 
fore, are far from normal. The January and February dates must refer, in 
most cases, to wintering birds, not to newcomers. 

The Robin was at most stations the earliest species to appear and to become 
common. After passing New York City, those that continued along the coast 
went much faster than those that followed up the big river valleys. Robins 
reached northern New Hampshire and northern Nova Scotia at about the 
same time, though the former is three hundred, and the latter seven hundred 
miles from New York. That makes the advance of the species along the coast 
about forty-seven, and up the Connecticut Valley only twenty miles a day. 
The evidence indicates that they entered Nova Scotia from the mainland, 
appearing first in the central portion adjoining New Brunswick, and spreading 
thence southward and northward. Several widely scattered stations report 
Robins as more than usually abundant after they did come, one Chicago 
observer going so far as to say, “Never saw so many Robins in the spring as 
this year—at least ten to every one seen in previous springs.”’ The Mississippi 
Valley dates average several days ahead of those of the same latitude along 
the Atlantic coast. 

The Red-winged Blackbird dates seem more irregular as a series than 
the Robin dates. This is perhaps due to the Blackbird’s being more gregarious 
and less scattered than the Robin; if the observer misses the two or three 
flocks of Red-wings in his locality, he misses the species. Many more are 
usually seen on the first day than is the case with the Robin. 

The Pheebe, needing as it does plenty of gnats or other flying insects, is 
naturally the last of these three species to be noted. In many places where 
it is a regular summer resident it is never really common, just a pair or two 
nesting here and there.—CHARLES H. ROGERs. 


[: RESPONSE to the request published in the January-February Brep- 


Postscript.—Nine reports were received too late for tabulation. The last 
reached us on May 4, long after the copy had gone to press. The Red-winged 
Blackbird was recorded as not yet common at Reaboro, Ont., Apr. 18 (E. W. 
Calvert), nor at Detroit, Mich., Apr. 26 (Mrs. F. W. Robinson).—C. H. R. 
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Reports were received from the following localities and persons: 


Atlantic Coast District. 


Kennett Square, Chester Co., southeastern Pa.—C. Aubrey Thomas. 

West Chester, Chester Co., southeastern Pa.—Isaac G. Roberts. 

York, York Co., southeastern Pa.—David W. Sunper. 

Englewood, Bergen Co., northeastern N. J.—John Treadwell Nichols. 

Central Park, New York City, southeastern N. Y.—John Treadwell Nichols. 

Bay Ridge, New York City, southeastern N. Y.—Mrs. F. V. Abbott. 

Port Chester, Westchester Co., southeastern N. Y.—Samuel N. Comly, Paul C. 
Spofford, James C. Maples. 

New Haven, New Haven Co., central southern Conn.—Aretas A. Saunders. 

Block Island, in the Ocean off R. I.—Elizabeth Dickens. 

Waterbury, New Haven Co., western central Conn.—Mrs. A. A. Crank, R. E. 
Platt, Mrs. Nelson A. Pomeroy. 

Bournedale, Barnstable Co., southeastern Mass.—Anna M. Starbuck, N. B. Hart- 
ford, Ethel L. Walker. 

Grafton, Worcester Co., eastern central Mass.—T. P. Staples. 

River Hebert, Cumberland Co., western central N. S.—J. H. Fitch. 

Bass River, Colchester Co., central N. S.—William A. Doane. 

Truro, Colchester Co., central N. S.—L. A. DeWolfe. 

Wolfville, Kings Co., central N. S.—H. G. Perry. 

Milton, Queens Co., southern N. S.—R. H. Wetmore. 

Yarmouth, Yarmouth Co., southern N. S.—E. Chesley Allen. 

Antigonish, Antigonish Co., eastern N. S.—Harrison F. Lewis. 


Hudson and Connecticut Valleys. 


Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., southeastern N. Y.—Maunsell S. Crosby. 
Williamstown, Berkshire Co., northwestern Mass.—Wnm. J. Cartwright. 
Bennington, Bennington Co., southwestern Vt.—Lucretius H. Ross. 

Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co., central eastern N. Y.—Mrs. H. M. Herrick. 

St. Albans, four miles north of, Franklin Co., northwestern Vt.—Lelia E. Honsinger. 
Lancaster, Cots Co., northwestern N. H.—Thomas W. Wallace. 


Ohio Valley. 


Urbana, Champaign Co., central eastern Ill_—Frank Smith and collaborators. 

Stafford Twp., Greene Co., southeastern Ind.—Mrs. Stella Chambers. 

Lexington, Fayette Co., northern central Ky.—Victor K. Dodge. 

Columbus, Franklin Co., central Ohio.—Laura E. Lovell. 

Huron, Erie Co., central northern Ohio.—H. G. Morse. 

Pittsburgh, within 10 miles of, Allegheny Co., central western Pa.—Thos. D. Bur- 
leigh. 

Youngstown, Mahoning Co., northeastern Ohio.—Volney Rogers. 

Meadville, Crawford Co., northwestern Pa.—F. Cecil First 

Little Valley, Cattaraugus Co., southwestern N. Y.—Mary M. Bedient. 

Geneva, Ontario Co., southwestern N. Y.—Otto McCreary. 

Lyons, Wayne Co., southwestern N. Y.—S. B. Gavitt. 

Kingston, Frontenac Co., southeastern Ont.—E. Beaupre. 


Mississippi Valley. 


Lafayette Co., central eastern Mo.—Dr. Ferdinand Schreimann. 
Wichita, Sedgwick Co., central southern Kan., Audubon Society of Fairmount College 
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Mississippi Valley, continued. 


Chillicothe, Livingston Co., central northern Mo.—Desmond Popham. 


Bird - Lore 


Zuma Twp., Rock Island Co., northwestern Ill.—J. J. Schafer. 
LaGrange, Cook Co., northeastern Ill.—Edmund Hulsberg, James Watson. 
Chicago, Cook Co., northeastern Ill—C. L. Cheney, Wilfred Lyon. 

Rockford, Winnebago Co., central northern Ill—Norman E. Nelson. 
Lauderdale Lakes, Walworth Co., southeastern Wis.—Lula Dunbar. 
Viroqua, Vernon Co., southwestern Wis.—R. Spellum. 


Milwaukee, Milwaukee Co., southeastern Wis.—Mrs. Mark L. Simpson. 


Madison, Dane Co., central southern Wis.—A. W. Schorger, N. de W. Betts. 
Sheridan, Waupaca Co., central Wis.—Katherine Johnson. 
Newberry, Luce Co., northeastern Mich.—Ralph Beebe. 

Lennox, Lincoln Co., southeastern S. D.—W. B. Mallory. 
Fargo, Cass Co., southeastern N. D.—Miss N. S. Evans, Edna M. Stevens, O. A. 


Stevens. 


Palisades, Mesa Co., central western Colo.—J. L. Sloanaker. 
Seattle, King Co., central western Wash.—F. W. Cook. 


ROBIN 
First seen Number Next seen Number 3 common 
Atlantic Coast District. 
Kennett Square, Pa.. March 12 I March 14 I | March 15 
West Chester, Pa..... March 15 2 March 16 2 | March 17 
_ ears March 16 4 March 17 3 March 21 
New York City and vicinity March 15 10 March 16 8 March 25 
New Haven, Conn March 15 35 March 17 24 | March 27 
Block Island, R. I.... March 21 I March 28 2 | March 29 
Waterbury, Conn. March 15 I March 21 12 March 28 
Bournedale, Mass Jan. 18 I Feb. 27 I March 31 
Grafton, Mass....... March 24 9 March 26 2 | March 28 
River Hebert, N. S.. March 7 I March 15 I | April 1 
Bass River, Say March 28 15 March 31 25 April 7 
Truro, N. kee March 23 I April 7 2 April 8 
Wolfville, N.S..... March 29 I April 2 2 April 5 
Milton, 3 ae March 26 I March 29 | several April 5 
Yarmouth, N. S..... .| April 1 I April 5 many April 5 
Antigonish, N.S........... | March 26 I | March 28 5 April 9 
Hudson and Connecticut Valleys 
Rhinebeck, N. Y...........| March 16 I | March 17 I March 28 
Williamstown, Mass........ March 26 4 March 27 20 March 27 
Bennington, aS March 26 2 | March 27 |hundreds| March 27 
Saratoga Spume, | mee March 27 3 | March 29 10 April 5 
St. Albans, Vt.. March 27 I | March 29 I a 
Lancaster, N. H.. March 28 I | March 29 2 April 10 
Ohio Valley. 
SEP a aici ee March 3 I March 6 3 March 14 
Stafford Twp., Greene Co., 
ee N52 s «ohn aKa 60 Feb. 10 I March 6 3 March 13 
Lexington, Ky.............| Feb. 20 I March 7 6 March 12 
Columbus, Ohio......... .| Feb. 7 2 March to 8 March 14 
Youngstown, Ohio.........| March 14 I March 15 12 March 15 
) re March 8 I March 9 I March 14 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity! Feb. 14 I | March 15 10 March 16 
Southwestern New-York....| March 16| 15 March 17| common; March 17 
Kingston, Ont.............| March 28 | 5 March 30 13 March 30 
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First seen Number | Next seen Number pe 
Mississippi Valley. 
Lafayette Co., Mo......... Feb. 20 50 Feb. 22 20 March 8 
SO aera March 2 7 March 4 20 March 4 
Livingston Co., Mo........ March 3 I March 5 2 March 15 
Zuma Twp., ‘aoa Island 

Co., Ill.. March 11 I | March 14 2 March 15 
Chicago, Ill. and vicinity. . March 11 I March 14 4 March 15 
Rockford, Be ok 4 chk March 7 15 | March 14} 5 March 16 
Lauderdale Lakes, Wis... .. March 14 | 2 | March 15 | 4 March 17 
Viroqua, Wis. . vecewes} MRTOR 22 I | March 13 | 2 March 15 
Milwaukee, Wis...........| March 15 | I March 16 | 8 March 21 
Madison, Wis PATPe EE RE he March 14 | I | March 15 7 March 25 
Sheridan, Wis.. .....| March 14 I | March 25 I April 7 
Newberry, Mich. April 1 12 April 2 25 se 
Lennox, S. D..............| March rs | I March 16 4 March 25 
i GRR Aprilr | I | April 4 I i 

u 
RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 
First seen | Number | Next seen Number Somnanes 
Atlantic Coast District. 
Kennett Square, Pa........ March 15 2 March 22 3 March 27 
West Chester, Pa..........| March 17 12 March 27 I April 4 
PRR T teres March 21 I March 22 2 March 27 
New York City and wanes: March 17 2 | March 18 2 March 28 
New Haven, Conn.. March 21 18 March 25| 42 March 27 
Block Island, R. I.. March 21 10 March 24 I March 25 
Waterbury, Cona.......... April 1 I | April 2 2 as 
Bournedale, Mass..........| March 29 2 | March 30 2 April 3 
Grafton, Mass.............| March 27 I | April 1 7 April 2 
Nova Scotia...............| None seen) by April | ro. 
Hudson and ceed oasiees 
Rhinebeck, N. ‘ .| March 25 | several | March 27 | several March 28 
Williamstown, mo: Ba agodan March 31 I April 4 5 tie 
Bennington, Vt.. April 4 5 April 5 8 April 9 
Saratoga Springs, } N. Y.. April 5 12 April to 2 es 
St. Albans, Vt.. ....| April ro 4 ap : 
Lancaster, N. pap aeae? None seen} by April | 13. 
Ohio Valley. 
Urbana, Ill. . March 14 5° March 15 25 March 14 
Stafford Twp., Greene Co., 

CE oo Pi s.ehale Wabi Acai March 14 4 March 15 8 March 19 
Lexington, Ky............. Feb. 24 I March 25 I March 30 
Columbus, Ohio........... | March 20 5 March 25 2 oa 
Youngstown, Ohio......... March 16 I | March 17 5 March 18 
me, OREO... osc aesies | Feb. 22 35 March 6 I March 15 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and —— March 26 8 | March 28 10 April 4 
Southwestern New York.. .| March 18 I March 22 3 March 26 
Kingston, Ont.. repre | March 28| 200 =a ay March 28 

| 
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RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD, continued 


| First seen Number Next seen Number pone 
Mississippi Valley.* 
Lafayette Co., Mo........ .| Feb. 25 8 March 1 35 March 10 
Wichita, Kan............. | March 8 7 March 9 8 | March 15 
Chillicothe, Mo............ | March 19 3 March 21 12 March 25 
Zuma Twp., Rock Island) 

8 SR peer ye March 14 12 March 15 5° | March 15 
Chicago, Iil., and a. .| March 14 2 March 15| 110 |. March 15 
Rockford, Til... oe March 24 3 March 26 4 | March 28 
Lauderdale Lakes, Wis.. March 2 8 March 8 8 March 2 
Viroqua, Wis............... | April 13 200 re y 42 | April 13 
Milwaukee, Wis........... | March 31 6 3 | April 13 
Madison, Wis sib at aia’ eis wow ioe March ro 3 > 15 80 arch 22 
Sheridan, Wis............. | March 29/ flock | March 31/ flock April 5 
Newberry, Mich...........| Accidental] here. 
= 2 See | March 15 12 March 17 15 March 20 
Oe eer | April 5 I ae: me 6 
*The records from the Great Plains a1 are of cade subspecies, the Thick-billed Red- -wing. 

PHBE 
: | | Becom 
First seen Number Next seen Number oe 
Atlantic Coast District. 
Kennett Square, Pa........ March 16 2 | March 22 2 | March 27 
West Chester, Pa.. ...| March 16 I | March 25 I | April 2 
I Gt ino > wha-w'h oc we March 27 2 | April 7 I | April 9 
New York City and vicinity.| March 17 I | March 22 2 March 30 
New Haven, Conn......... March 27 2 March 31 3 cs 
Block Island, op eS Occurs onlly in migrjation. 
Waterbury, Conn.......... March 27 I | March 29 2 April 10 
Bournedale, Mass.......... March 6 I March 9g I April 7 
Grafton, Mass.............| March 27 I | March 26 2 | March 31 
Nova Scotia...............| None seen by April | ro. 
Hudson and Connecticut Valleys 
Rhinebeck, N. Y.......... March 28 2 March 29 3 April 8 
Williamstown, Mass........| None seen! by April | 10. 
Bennington, Vt............ | April 5 3 April 6 I ‘a 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.....| April 5 I April 13 6 April 13 
See None seen! by April | ro. 
Lancaster, N. H........... April 11 I April 12 3 
Ohio Valley. 
Urbana, Iil.. | March 15 I March 24 | I April 3 
Stafford Twp., + Greene Co.,| 
RT eee Ra Aerts | March 15 I March 28 | 2 = 
Lexington, Ky.............| March 11 I March 29 | I April 3 
Columbus, Ohio...........| March 25 2 March 26 | 4 March 29 
Youngstown, Ohio......... | March 17 I March 22 | I March 27 
BG GUO 5 6 65.5.0. 0055 06 March 22 I March 25 | I <0 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity! March 15 I March 28 | 5 April 7 
Southwestern New York....| April 1 I April4 | I - 
ee ee arch 22 | 2 April 28 | 4 
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T | 
First seen Number Next seen Number neem 
Mississipps Valley. 
, Lafayette Co., Mo......... | March is; ° 1 March 17 2 | March 25 
Wients, Kan............. March 29 I Aprils - isi 
, Chillicothe, Mo.. March 27 2 March 28 2 March 30 
Zuma Twp., Rock Island] 
i dieu boleeotancigs March 29 6 April 7 2 ha 
Chicago, Ill., and vicinity...) March 29 3 March 30 I April 4 
, Rockford, Ill.............. ‘| March 28 I April 3 2 April 5 
| Lauderdale Lakes, Wis..... | March 26 | I March 29 I 
Viroqua, Wis..............| March 28 3 April 4 | 7 April 10 
Milwaukee, Wis........... | April 3 3 Aprils | 4 April 14 
Madison, Wis............. | March 29 2 Aprils | I ae 
Sheridan, Wis............. | March 26 I March 30 | I April 8 
i — oes] 
Lennox, S ..s+s+.+...| None seen) by April | 10. 
Fargo, N. D. .......| None seen} by April | ro. 


Palisades, Colo. 
San Diego Red-wing, winter resident in small numbers. 
Western Robin, first (one) seen Feb. 22; becomes common March 25. 
Say’s Pheebe, first (one) seen March 25. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Northwestern Red-wing, first (7) seen April 5. 
Western Robin, wintered in some numbers, becomes common March 29. 


Hotes from Field and Stunp 


An Owl Refugee on a Battleship 


When the U. S. S. New Jersey was 
hurrying down to Mexico, last October, 
to aid American refugees, the first pas- 
senger it received was an Owl. This hap- 
pened while the ship was off northern 
Florida, about sixty miles from the coast. 
A fresh breeze was blowing from the land, 
causing a steady roll, which must have 
made it difficult for him to alight on the 
yard-arm of the mainmast, particularly 
as he came about two a.m., when it was 
very dark and the ship’s lights were 
confusing. 

There he gravely sat while the masts 
swept backward and forward and the 
wind whistled around the wires. The 
interest of the sailors did not affect him 
in the least, in spite of the fact that it 
kept the officers busy restraining some 
of those who climbed aloft from trying to 
catch him. The reports of the men on his 
size, color, etc., varied greatly, although 


all agreed that he had a white breast, 
with no bars or stripes of any kind, and 
that he was rather small, smaller than a 
chicken, anyway. The man who finally 
climbed up after him in the afternoon of 
that day said that the top of his head was 
smooth and round—but others were sure 


it had horns. Mr. Owl started from the 
ship with the wind, as though bound for 
Africa, poor fellow.—J. W. Lippincott, 
Bethayres, Pa. 


The Hummer and His Shower-bath 


The day was hot—too hot to remain 
indoors; so, taking our chairs and moving 
to the shady side of the house, we hoped 
by putting to use the lawn-sprinkler to 
cool the air and the surroundings. 

As we were thus comfortably seated, 
whom should we see but our tiny friend, 
the Ruby-throat, who also wanted the 
enjoyment of the water. Alighting on a 
scarlet sage in blossom, where he could be 


sprinkled, he would hang ba-!-down- 
ward by his feet, sometimes losing his 
hold and falling to the ground, but always 
succeeding in regaining his perch. 

After watching this performance, I at 
last approached him, expecting to see 
him fly or, at least, attempt to do so; but 
no, acting almost as if tipsy, he seemed not 
to notice me. Picking the little fellow up 
gently, I carried him in my open hand out 
of range of the water, to show the others. 
He seemed to be injured. I was thinking 
that possibly he was hurt by his falls. 
When, unawares, with a whirr he was off; 
but, alighting in a nearby pine, he com- 
menced the pruning of his feathers. 

About an hour later he was again seen 
at his shower, repeating the same per- 
formance.—Frrep W. KENEsSSON, Remlig, 
Jasper Co., Texas. 


The Early Woodcock 


In New Jersey and Pennsylvania there 
comes a time, each March, when the 
ground suddenly gives up the hard ice it 
has been holding and allows the earth- 
worm once more to come to the surface. 
Right after this comes the mole, and then 
the Woodcock—every time. 

I watch a certain patch of meadow in 
south Jersey which lies behind a mill and 
a great hedge in such a way as to catch all 
the sun and none of the cold wind. Here 
the Woodcock come first each year, and 
here five appeared on March ts, in the 
midst of a beautiful warm spell. That was 
very fine for the birds, and boring was 
easy, but five days later it blew up cold, 
with four inches of soft snow, and a biting 
gale to pierce the snuggest corners all 
through the following night. 

I wondered what had happened to the 
Woodcock and, finding no tracks near the 
mill in the early morning, wandered over 
the pine barrens and the swamps nearby, 
until I finally found where one had lit 
in an opening of the woods the night 
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before and walked to windward through 
the snow, until he came to a shelter- 
ing bunch of leaves beside which he 
could snuggle among the snowflakes and 
avoid the wind. He had fairly plowed 
his way those ten yards, often throwing 
out a wing to steady his short steps as he 
wound in and out among some sweet- 
fern twigs. The resting-place was abso- 
lutely hidden from above, and left very 
snug by the bird’s slipping in without 
disturbing the snow more than to stamp 
it down underneath. 

In the early morning hours he had 
walked sedately out, turned once more 
into the wind and threaded his way 
farther into the pines, twice making a 
wing mark where he stumbled on hidden 
twigs, and leaving a furrow in the snow 
much like that of a weasel when walking. 
In a tangle of small bushes he had taken 
wing so hastily as to leave a downy 
feather on a twig. 

Later in the day, a small patch of grass 
showed through the snow behind the mill, 
and three Woodcock appeared, as if by 
magic, to bore for the succulent worms. 
Yes, the early Woodcock knows how to 
provide for himself—JosrerpH W. Lip- 
PINCcOTT, Bethayres, Pa. 


The Starling at Glens Falls, N. Y. 


It may be of interest to record that the 
Starling has arrived in Glens Falls. A 
small flock was found in the vicinity of 
the railway station during the recent 
February blizzard. One of the birds was 
so exhausted that it fell down in the snow, 
was captured, and is now contentedly 
wintering in the D. &. H. freight station 
here—GERTRUDE B. Fercuson, Secy. of 
the Glens Falls Bird Club. 


Starlings and Cows 


In answer to a request in Brrp-LoreE 
for information regarding the Starlings’ 
custom of flying around cows after the 
manner of Cowbirds, I should like to give 
my experience. This is not a new habit. I 
have seen Starlings alight on the backs of 
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cows and sheep, to procure insects, in the 
Pevensey Marshes, Sussex, England. 

To quote Wood’s Popular Natural 
History: “These birds have a habit of 
following cows, sheep, and horses, flut- 
tering about them as they move, for the 
purpose of preying upon the insects which 
are put to flight by their feet. The Star- 
lings also perch upon the backs of the 
cattle, and rid them of the parasitic 
insects that infest them.”—Crcimt Drp- 
Lock, Plainfield, N. J. 


The Grackle as a Nest-robber 


Being very much interested in the 
study of our native birds, I thought I 
would send you a short note on what 
seemed to me the unusual habits of a 
Bronzed Grackle. 

In the latter part of June and for at 
least the first half of July, ro11, this 
Bronzed Grackle regularly, every four or 
five days, visited the houses on the west 
side of our street, always beginning at 
the south and finishing up at the north 
end of the block. He would alight on the 
veranda roof, enter the nests of the Eng- 
lish Sparrows built in the corners, and, 
after eating the eggs and young, he would 
emerge, stand for a moment or two, 
ignoring the throng of distracted Spar- 
rows, and fly to the next house, where the 
scene would be repeated. We would 
always know when he was out visiting by 
the shrieking of the Sparrows. On no 
occasion did the latter attempt to attack 
him, though a flock of about a score fol- 
lowed him from house to house. They 
would perch around on the wires, and 
make as much noise as possible while he 
was lunching. 

About the middle of July I had to leave 
the city, and on my return in early Sep- 
tember the Grackle had disappeared. I 
have never seen him since, nor do I know 
if he robbed nests on any other streets. 
Why he visited only the west side of the 
street is a mystery, for Sparrows’ nests 
were abundant on both sides. 

He was certainly the coolest, most 
methodical, and heartless nest-robber I 
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have ever seen or heard of.—J. NELSON 
GOowANLOck, Winnipeg, Man. 


Evening Grosbeaks Near Port Chester, 
N. 


There was a flock of eight Evening 
Grosbeaks about this vicinity the last 
two weeks in February and the first week 
in March of this year. They could be 
seen nearly every morning up in the box- 
elder trees by the house, eating the seeds. 
They were very tame, allowing us at 
times to get within fifteen feet of them, 
and in this way we have made their 
identification positive. 

We have seen these birds near here on 
two other occasions, namely, January 8, 
9, 1911, and November 29, 1913.— JAMES 
C. Maries, Samuet N. Comiy, W. 
Botton Coox, Ricnarp L. BURDSALL, 
Paut C. Sporrorp, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Redpoll in the District of Columbia 


In the January-February number of 
Brep-Loreg, the latest date of the Redpoll 
seen in the District of Columbia is given 
as February 12, 1899. 

On March 9, 1914, I, together with 
Raymond W. Moore, of Kensington, Md., 
saw a Redpoll (Linaria) feeding on the 
seeds of a clump of alders on Chevy Chase 
Drive, D. C.; and on the following Wed- 
nesday morning, March 11, we together 
with Mr. and Mrs. Leo D. Miner, of 
Washington, saw four Redpolls on the 
same clump of alders, and observed them 
for ten minutes or more through our 
field glasses at a distance of fifteen to 
twenty feet. It was snowing hard at the 
time. 

Prof. Wells W. Cooke, reports that this 
is the third record in sixty years for the 
Redpoll in D. C.—Sam’Lt W. MELtLorrt, 
M.D., Chevy Chase, Md. 


A Summer Visitor 


It was in the summer of 1906, in a small 
village in northern Pennsylvania, that I 
first became really acquainted with a 
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Chipping Sparrow. I had always noticed 
how dapper and bright the little fellows 
looked, but never knew what friendly 
little birds they were until this one came 
to us. 

One morning, as we were sitting on the 
porch of our summer home, a dainty little 
song broke forth near us. We listened 
breathlessly for a moment, and again the 
happy song sounded, and a dear little 
Chipping Sparrow lit on the railing of the 
porch and cockedhis head on one side, 
as much as to say, “Well, how do you do, 
folks?” We happened to have some 
freshly baked caraway-seed] cakes in our 
hands, just feasting on their crisp good- 
ies, and purely to tempt him we scat- 
tered a few crumbs on the porch floor. 
Judge of our surprise when the little fel- 
low, with an excited little ‘chip,’ hopped 
down and began greedily to eat them. 
After satisfying his hunger, he flew upon 
the railing and sang a polite little “thank 
you,” and then flew away. 

The next day and the next he came for 
crumbs. By that time we had begun to 
keep crumbs on the window-sill for him, 
but the Sparrows found that out, and 
quarreled and fought over them until we 
had to stop leaving them there for the 
little guest. Each day he would come, 
light on the ridge of the roof of the house 
next door and call. If we answered, 
down he would come, eager for crumbs. 
We talked to him as we would to a child, 
and when crumbs were not on the porch 
we would tell him to wait a minute while 
we went in to get them. Whether he 
understood or not I do not know, but at 
least he stayed and hopped to meet us, 
eating the crumbs from our hands. 

Mornings, my father would go down 
stairs early, whistle a clear, sharp call, 
and down the little fellow would come, 
light on the arm of father’s chair, and 
while father whistled the tiny bird would 
throw back his head and sing with all 
his might. 

I used to sit on the floor, crumbs in 
my lap, and the little fellow would hop 
up into my lap and eat. He was very, 
very partial to cooky crumbs, and 


when we gave him bread would leave in 
disgust. 

One day a heavy thunder-storm came 
up just as he called to us from the neigh- 
boring roof, and then, in answer to our 
whistle, he came straight to the chairs 
where mother and I were sitting, hopped 
onto one of the rounds of the chair under 
her, and sat huddled up there during the 
entire storm, as if frightened. After it 
was over, out he came and sang to us his 
own inimitable song. 

Every night he came at dusk to sing good- 
night. How we grew to watch 
for him and love him! One 
day he brought two tiny baby 
chipping birds to the porch. 
It was slow, hard work for 
him to coax the little midgets 
onto. the porch floor, but 
finally the two fluffy, 
speckled little things were in 
the midst of a pile of crumbs 
and seeing that they were all 
safe and busy, off he flew. 
He brought them every day 
for a week or more, and then 
one day he didn’t come. 
How we watched and waited 
for him for nearly two weeks! 
We were so lonesome with- 
out him, and so afraid he 
had been caught. Each eve- 
ning we would call him, but 
no little “cheep” would re- 
ward us. 

One evening, just at 
dusk, when we had given 
up ever seeing him again, we were 
all startled by a familiar little call. 
Jumping up, we ran to the porch railing 
and called, and from out of an old pear 
tree in the end of the yard came the 
dear little fellow straight for the porch. 
He lit on the railing. threw back his head, 
and oh, how he did sing! For at least 
fifteen minutes he stayed, holding us 
entranced by his song, and then, with a 
goodnight ‘cheep,’ he was gone, and for 
the rest of the summer we waited and 
watched for him in vain——Maset Foote 
Witman, Washington, D. C. 
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Some Wrens’ Nests 


The accompanying photographs of 
House Wrens were taken early in July, 
1913. I had heard that there were a couple 
of pairs of Wrens nesting near a certain 
residence, so, taking my camera, I came 
there one sunny afternoon. The first 
nest was in a birdhouse, high up under 
the eaves of the house, and inaccessible. 

The owners of the place had a tennis- 
court at one side, and there were back- 
stops of chicken-wire, upheld by iron 
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pipes, which were fastened together at 
their upper ends with horizontal pipes 
connected to the others with the regular 
connections. In one of the end pipes the 
second pair of Wrens had made their 
nest. The entrance was from one side, 
through the iron connection, and the bird, 
after entering, dropped down in the verti- 
cal pipe about ten inches to its nest. 

Now came the photographing of the 
bird. I borrowed a step-ladder from the 
owner of the residence and set it up near 
the entrance to the nest. Upon the steps 
of this I placed and fastened the legs of 
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my camera tripod. Then I focused my 
camera, from the tripod, using the single 
lens, on the hole, about three feet away, 
and fastened a thread to the shutter. I 
waited, holding the end of the thread, at 
a distance of about twenty feet. The 
female Wren (I imagine it was she, since 
only one bird appeared) went right in 
with food to feed her young, not minding 
the click of the shutter in the least. Then 
I moved the ladder and camera nearer, 
and with the double lens got still better 
pictures, releasing the shutter with the 
bulb. In one of these the bird was so 
tame that I had my hand, holding the 
bulb, within a foot of it, with no attempt 
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at concealment either. Thus I took seven 
pictures of which two were spoiled by the 
Wren moving and blurring the image. I 
was unable to see the young, since they 
were down inside the pipe. 

Earlier in the season, I found another 
Wren’s nest in an exactly similar location 
to that just described. I attempted to 
photograph the Wren, but my plates did 
not turn out satisfactorily. 

Another interesting nest came to my 
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attention, this time in a more unusual 
place. This pair had built their nest in 
a home-made, wooden mail-box on the 
front porch of another house. The Wren 
entered through the slot, which was 
about three-quarters of an inch wide. The 
lady of the house was so afraid that I 
would frighten the birds so that they 
would desert their nest that she refused 
me permission to photograph it.—Wrn- 
THROP Case, Hubbard Woods, Til. 


Harris’s Sparrow in Northwestern 
Illinois 


On March 15, 1914, I visited a large 
hedge-fence near where we live, to look 
for new bird-arrivals from 
the South. 

Starting at the west 
end, and walking east 
along the south side, I 
did not see anything but 
a few Tree Sparrows and 
two Bluebirds. When 
near the east end, which 
is in a slough, a flock of 
about a dozen Bob-whites 
was flushed, and, after 
watching them disappear, 
I again looked at the 
fence and saw a large 
Sparrow sitting on a limb 
about ten yards from 
where I was standing. 
It had its breast toward 
me and sat very quiet, 
giving me an excellent 
opportunity to observe it 

with my field-glass. 
I noticed that the 
bill was pinkish, the 
crown, throat, lores, and breast, glossy 
black; the belly white. and the sides 
streaked with black. I observed it sev- 
eral minutes, and then walked east of 
where it was sitting, to get a side view, 
when it flew toward the other end of the 
fence. I immediately followed it, to try 
to get a back or side view, but did not 
get near enough until it reached the west 
end, where there were a Goldfinch and 
some Tree Sparrows sitting. There I 
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again observed it from a distance of about 
twenty yards, and could see that it had 
white wing-bars. After observing it sev- 
eral minutes, I tried to get closer, when 
it again flew toward the east end of the 
fence. I did not follow, but hurried home 
to consult Chapman’s ‘Birds of Eastern 
North America.’ On looking over the list 
of Sparrows which are not common here, 
I found that the description of Harris’s 
Sparrow exactly suited the one which I 
had observed. This is the largest and most 
beautiful Sparrow I have ever seen, and 
is easily identified, on account of its large 
size and very different markings from 
any other Sparrow.—J. J. ScHAFER, Port 
Byron, Ill. 


Curious Actions of a Robin 


Can any reader of Brrp-Lore explain 
the actions of a Robin as described below? 

I live at West Newton, and my house 
has a covered porch, underneath which 
projects a bay-window with three sashes. 
Adjoining is a glass-enclosed breakfast- 
room on one side, and on the other a sash 
recessed about six feet from the floor of 
the porch. 

Upon coming down to breakfast, April 
8, we found a Robin flying repeatedly at 
the three windows in the bay, trying to 
get in, striking the glass with its bill, 
wings and feet. This it kept up all day 
long, and until darkness settled down. 
We tried to drive it away, fearing that it 
would hurt itself. When it appeared to be 
somewhat exhausted from its labors it 
would fly to the recessed window, which 
afforded room for it to alight on, and 
would then gaze into the room. Con- 
stantly throughout the day it issued its 
call. 

The next morning it appeared promptly, 
and I pulled the shades down thinking 
that it might discourage its efforts; but 
when I left it was still flying toward the 
sash and then back to the porch-rail. 

In flying against the sash, with the 
exception of the recessed window, there 
was no opportunity to alight; so that, 
after striking the glass with its bill, wings 
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and feet, it would return to the porch- 
rail. These efforts occurred about every 
ten seconds, and would last about one- 
half to three quarters of an hour. 

When under observation, the Robin 
would drop to the lawn, running about a 
bit and returning to its futile efforts to 
get into the house. Nothing that we 
could do would discourage it. 

This Robin was under observation by 
us for three days but it did not appear to 
us to be seeking self-destruction. It was 
apparently careful in striking the window 
not to injure itself. But for fear that it 
would exhaust itself, other means failing, 
we tied cross lines in front of the window, 
with many fluttering streamers. The 
Robin did not appear to mind these par- 
ticularly, though naturally it acted as 
though it could not quite make out why 
they were there, but the flutterings did 
not entirely discourage it in its efforts. 
The fourth day it acted more rationally, 
and since then apparently has been 
normal, 

After erecting the streamers in front of 
the three windows which attracted its 
first efforts, it shifted its attentions to 
adjoining windows, but in a lesser degree. 

Another reason which makes me feel 
that it was not trying self-destruction is 
that it would land on the sill of an adjoin- 
ing window and call for minutes at a time. 


, —~CrarENcE B. Woon, Boston, Mass. 


A Successful Bird’s Bath» 4 


Possibly a description of a birds’ bath 
I have found to be successful may be of 
interest to Brrp-Lore readers. 

The stones which form the support are 
laid up without mortar, so as to leave 
openings between them. These are filled 
with soil and ferns planted in them, and 
in one large opening we planted an 
umbrella plant, which grows very fast, 
as the drip from the tank keeps it well 
watered. The stone support is about two 
feet high by three feet long and eighteen 
inches wide. The open bathing-tank on 
top of the stones is ten inches wide, three 
feet long, and one and one-half inches 
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deep, made of galvanized iron. Back of 
the stones we drove a cedar post, leaving 
the post about six or eight inches above 
the bathing-tank. On this post we have 
a galvanized tank which holds three pails 
of water. This tank has an opening on 
one side near the bottom, so that the 
water drips from it into the bathing-tank 
below; this drip can be regulated to run 
fast or slow, according to the weather, as 


A SUCCESSFUL BIRD’S BATH 


on hot days the birds use the tank more, 
and the drip can be arranged so that the 
lower tank is kept full. We usually fill 
the tank in the morning and put in an 
extra pail at noon, so the water is kept 
fresh all day. This is all the attention 
necessary. We have a cover on the larger 
tank, as the water keeps cooler. 

The birds certainly like the arrange- 
ment, as it is used all day long. Very 
often there will be four or five birds 
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bathing at once, and others waiting their 
turn. 

The tank is in a shady corner of the 
lawn about thirty feet from the house. 
The shrubbery near the tank is a mixture 
of wild roses, elderberry, wild crab, cherry, 
and hawthorn trees. On the other side 
of the tank is a large bed of perennial 
phlox. 

It is altogether the most interesting 
part of our yard, and we feel 
very well paid for the work 
and small expense we have 
been to in. building it.— 
Henry P. SEvERSON, Winne- 
conne, Wisc. 


Bird-Houses and Lunch- 
Boxes 


In housing and feeding our 
little feathered friends, we 
have had considerable an- 
noyance from other birds 
which we do not care to pro- 
vide for. Our Bluebird boxes 
have had no lack of renters, 
and several broods have been 
reared successfully in the last 
three or four years. We place 
them on posts of our garden 
fence, about eight or ten feet 
high, for we have discovered 
tha: the English Sparrow does 
not claim nests that are so 
low, and we manage to pro- 
tect from prowling cats by 
covering the hollow limb of 
the tree which forms the house 
with tin sheeting for two or 
three feet above the top of the 

fence-post, and weaving together a num- 
ber of slender osage branches around the 
base of the house. The cats do not ven- 
ture to climb over this thorny barrier, 
and, if they should, the tin sheeting pre- 
vents nearer approach to the little home. 

For lunch-boxes we take the small, 
square boxes which gardeners use for 
berries, line them with thin cloth to pre- 
vent the food from falling out, tie stout 
cords to the four corners and unite them 
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about six inches above 
the box; then make a 
roof of heavy card- 
board long enough to 
extend about four 
inches over the two ends 
of the box, with little 
slits cut into the edges 
so that the cords 
entering will hold the 
roof on in spite of the 
wind and _ weather, 
and swing the box 
from the limb of a 
tree. 
The roof should not 
be more than three 
inches above the box 
at the ‘ridge,’ and 
should fit closely 
down to the sides of 
the box. 
Sparrows are very 
wary birds and few of 
them will venture to 
enter a box with such a covering, the Jays 
can not get in, but the Chickadees and 
the Nuthatches fearlessly help themselves 
to the cracked nuts and the seeds within. 
—MARrIon and Joun Kyte, Xenia, Ohio. 


A Drinking-Place for the Birds 


Do you ever stop to think that in the 
summer time, when it is very hot and the 
water in the nearby creek has dried up, 
it is very hard for the birds to find water 
enough to drink? They need it not only 
to drink, but would like to bathe in some 
nice cool water. It is very interesting to 
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THE DRINKING POOL 


watch the birds when they come to drink. 
One should learn to know and protect 
them. If they find feed and water in some 
place today, they will be back to the 
same place tomorrow for more. 

Some people put a pan of water and a 
few crumbs out, and find that many dif- 
ferent kinds of birds come every day. 
The writer has made a very enticing place 
for the birds to drink and bathe. The 
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water comes from the drip of the ice-box. 
Where this is convenient, it eliminates all 
trouble with the ice-box overflow. 

Any boy could get a few feet of old 
pipe and a few elbows from a plumber 
for almost nothing. This he can run from 
the drip underneath the ice-box and out a 
distance from the house, not less than ten 
feet. The size of the pipe should be about 
one-half inch in diameter, although this 
is immaterial. It should be laid under the 
surface of the ground to the drinking- 
place, or grotto, as it should be called. 

The photograph shows the kind of 
grotto built by the writer. It is con- 
structed of concrete and stone. The base 
is of concrete, with a basin left so that 
the water is from one-half to about two 
inches in depth. This difference in the 
depth of the water is mainly to accom- 
modate both large and small birds. The 
rocks that are piled up and around are 
securely cemented together. By looking 
closely, you may see the pipe that carries 
the water from the ice-box. There is also 
a pipe that drains the water off when it 
gets to the right height. 

A very good plan is to plant flowers 
around the grotto, such as ferns, hepati- 
cas, violets, and nasturtium. This relieves 
the bareness of it, and it takes but little 
time and money to make this a very 
attractive drinking-place for the birds.— 
R. T. Rosrnson, Normal, Illinois. 


Some Prospect Park Notes 


In the summer of 1912, all the Ducks 
in Prospect Park Lake were sold. A male 
Black Duck had mated with a female 
Mallard, and they raised a brood of seven. 
These seven were not caught, and 
remained in the lake until November 20. 
About March 26, 1913, three of these 
Ducks returned to the lake. We are sure 
these three belonged -to the seven that 
left in November, 1912, because of 
their markings. A pair mated and raised 
a brood of ,thirteen. About August 8, 
seven of the Ducks disappeared. The 
general coloration of the nine remaining 
is that of Black Ducks. One has the 
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speculum and recurved tail-feathers of 
the male Mallard, some have the Mallard 
speculum, and some the speculum of the 
Black Duck; all have reddish orange feet, 
four have light greenish yellow bills, two 
have orange bills mottled with greenish 
black, and three have the bill of the 
Black Duck. All have the under side of 
the wings white. These Ducks have 
become very tame. 

From December 25, 1912 to January 1, 
1913, a female Wood Duck was in the 
open water of the lake; another was seen 
July 20. 

A Brazilian Cardinal (Paroaria cucul- 
lata) was in the park from May 9 to 13. 

On May 13 a male Summer Tanager 
was seen in the park, and on September 
24 a Mockingbird. 

After an absence of three years, a pair 
of Wood Thrushes nested in the park; 
besides these, an unmated male stayed 
with us all summer.—Kare P. and E. W. 
Vretor, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A Nest Census 


On January 15, 1914, I took a walk from 
the old Round Tower at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., past the soldiers’ barracks and offi- 
cers’ quarters, a little over a quarter of a 
mile. In the big elms lining the walks I 
counted thirty-one birds’ nests. Orioles 
predominated, some Robins’ nests, and 
others that I did not know. These 
thirty-one nests meant thirty-one pairs, or 
sixty-two birds. With three young to a 
nest—a low average—there were 93, or 
155 birds total, in that quarter of a mile. 
—E. I. Metcatr, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Trial of Von Berlepsch Nests 


Mr. Fred Adams, of Omaha, has a fine 
home near a natural grove. That these 
trees might be the better preserved from 
insect attacks, he secured from the manu- 
facturer twenty-five of the von Berlepsch 
boxes. While the boxes are especially 
fitted to European species, he is gratified 
at his experience here. 

He presented one to the writer. It was 
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attached to a black walnut at the edge of 
of a grove of these trees, and placed 
among the limbs some ten feet above 
ground. We very much hoped that a 
pair of Bluebirds, which soon examined 
it, remaining several days, would settle 
down to family life. 

The English Sparrows were very 
impudent, coming by the score, and no 
doubt were the chief cause of the sud- 
den departure of the Bluebirds. 

There followed a pair of Red-headed 
Woodpeckers, after enlarging the mouth 
of the nest a bit; a home and family duly 
followed. At Mr. Adams’ place all the 
boxes were occupied—one by a Chickadee, 
one by a Wren that reared two families, 
at least. Redheads and Flickers took the 
rest. No Bluebirds came. Other varie- 
ties of birds in the neighborhood seemed 
more familiar because of the presence 
of these nests and occupants, such as 
Cardinals, Goldfinches, Grosbeaks, and 
Thrushes. None of these, however, took 
any type of the von Berlepsch boxes.—S. 
R. Towne, Omaha, Neb. 


Thirty-second Annual Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union 


The Thirty-second Annual Congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union was 
held in Washington, D. C., April 6-8, 
1914. 

At the Business Meeting of Fellows, 
held at the Ebbitt House on the evening 
of the 6th, the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. A. K. Fisher; 
Vice-Presidents, Henry W. Henshaw and 
Dr. Witmer Stone; Secretary, John H. 
Sage; Treasurer, Dr. Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr.; Councillors, Ruthven Deane, Wil- 
liam Dutcher, Joseph Grinnell, F. A. 
Lucas, Wilfred H. Osgood, Dr. Charles 
W. Richmond, Dr. Thomas S. Roberts. 

There being no vacancies in the list of 
Fellows, no election for fellowship was 
held. The following were elected Members: 
Egbert Bagg, Utica, N. Y.; Dr. Thomas 
Barbour, Cambridge, Mass.; Robert 
Thomas Moore, Haddonfield, N. J.; 
Robert Cushman Murphy, Brooklyn, 
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N. Y.; John Treadwell Nichols, New 
York City. 

Twenty-five Associates were elected, the 
small number being due to the short time 
which has elapsed since the annual meet- 
ing of 1913. 

The public sessions of the Congress, 
which were held at the United States 
National Museum, were attended by 
nearly one hundred members of the 
Union, twenty-six of these being Fellows. 

The Congress of November, 1913 hav- 
ing afforded opportunity for reports on 
recent ornithological studies, the pro- 
gram was, in consequence, comparatively 
limited. It contained, however, several 
papers of much interest, and some which 
developed considerable discussion. Par- 
ticularly was this true of a paper on the 
comparative numbers of our insectivorous 
birds. 

While the difficulty of making anything 
like exact comparison of present with 
past conditions was recognized, the 
speakers on this subject were agreed that 
insectivorous birds were far more com- 
mon now than they could possibly have 
been at the time of the settlement of 
this country; a fact which is made evi- 
dent by comparing the small numbers of 
birds found in remaining areas of primeval 
forests with those which exist in farming 
regions, where the diversity of conditions 
furnished by meadow, orchard, wood-lot, 
crops of various kinds, etc., afford homes 
and food for a great variety of birds. 

The speakers also agreed that in their 
respective experiences, extending over 
from twenty to thirty years, no appre- 
ciable change in the numbers of insec- 
tivorous birds, as a whole, had been 
observed. Local conditions, some of 
which were apparent, others obscure, had 
occasioned the decrease of some species, 
while others-had increased; and the loss 
on one hand was about balanced by the 
gain on the other. 

The members of the Union and their 
friends were entertained daily at luncheon 
by the Washington members. The Annua 
Subscription Dinner, which was largely 
attended, was held on the evening of the 7th. 
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The next Congress of the Union will be 
held in San Francisco in May, 1915. This 
promises to be an event of exceptional 
interest. Information in regard to details 
of transportation may be obtained in due 
time through the Secretary of the Union, 
Mr. J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. We are 
sure that no member of the A. O. U. party 
which crossed the continent, to meet in 
San Francisco in May, 1903, will wil- 
lingly forego an opportunity to duplicate 
that memorable experience. 


PROGRAM 


Some Letters from Robert Kennicott. By 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Greenwich, 
Conn. (10 min.) 

On the Zonary Stomach in the Euphonias. 
By Alexander Wetmore, Washington, 
D. C. (10 min.) 

Winter Birds at Ithaca, N. Y. By Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, Ithaca, N. Y. (15 min.) 

Visits of Pine and Evening Grosbeaks. By 
Mrs. E. O. Marshall, New Salem, Mass. 
(xo min.) 

A Note on the Herring Gull. By John 
Treadwell Nichols, New York City. 
(15 min.) 

Side Light on the Saw-whet Owl. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Conn. (15 min.) 

Anatomical Notes on Trochalopteron and 
Sicalis. By Prof. Hubert Lyman 
Clark, Cambridge, Mass. (10 min.) 

The Intimidation Display of the White- 
breasted Nuthatch. Illustrated by lan- 
tern-slides. By Dr. Arthur A. Allen, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (10 min.) 

Notes on the Distribution of Breeding 
Egrets in the United States. Illustrated 
by lantern-slides. By T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, New York City. (20 min.) 

Winter Feeding of Birds. Illustrated by 
lantern-slides. By B. S. Bowdish, Dem- 
arest, N. J. (30 min.) 

Ten Minutes With Lower California 
Birds. Illustrated by lantern-slides. By 
Dr. Paul Bartsch, Washington, D. C. 
(25 min.) 

The Curious Tail Molt of Rhinoplax. 
With exhibition of specimens. By Alex 
Wetmore. (15 min.) 


By 
Greenwich, 
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Are Our Insectivorous Birds Decreasing? 
Subject introduced by Dr. Frank M. 
Chapman, to be discussed by William 
Brewster, Prof. Wells W. Cooke, Wal- 
dron DeWitt Miller, Dr. Witmer Stone. 
and others. 

Migration in the Mackenzie Valley. Illus- 
trated by lantern-slides. By Prof. Wells 
W. Cooke, Washington, D.C. (30 min.) 

A Trip to Pelican Island, Florida. Illus- 
trated by lantern-slides. By Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Greenwich, Conn. 
(20 min.) 

With the Terns on Bird Key, Tortugas. 
Illustrated by lantern-slides. By Dr. 
Paul Bartsch, Washington, D. C. 
(15 min.) 

Ten Minutes with the Birds of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Illustrated by lan- 
tern-slides. By Dr. Paul Bartsch, 
Washington, D. C. (10 min.). 

Random Notes on Bird Preservation. 
Illustrated by lantern-slides. By Ed- 
ward H. Forbush, Westboro, Mass. (25 
min.) 

Results of the Federal Bird Migration 
Regulations. By Dr. T. S. Palmer, 
Washington, D. C. (30 min.) 

The American Museum’s Expeditions in 
South America. By Dr. Frank M. 
Chapman, New York City. (30 min.) 


A Course in Bird-Study 


A course in bird-study has been given 
regularly every summer for the last eight 
years at the Biological Laboratory of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
The Laboratory, which is iocated at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, New York, 
is thirty miles east of New York City, on 
an arm of Long Island Sound. In the 
immediate vicinity are four fresh-water 
lakes, sphagnum bogs, pine barrens, 
forest-clad hills, scrubby pastures, and 
salt marshes, as well as the shore of the 
Harbor. This variety of habitat is con- 
ducive to a varied list of birds. The Green 
Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron, and 
Spotted Sandpiper, as well as a great 
many species of land birds nest in the 
vicinity. 


Notes from Field and Study 


The course, which consists of some 
twenty lectures and of daily excursions 
for field-study, is in charge of Mrs. Alice 
Hall Walter, co-author of ‘Wild Birds in 
City Parks,’ and editor of the Audubon 
School Department of Brrp-Lore. The 
course will be given again this coming 
summer, beginning July 1, and continu- 
ing to August 12. Mrs. Walter will be 
assisted by Dr. C. E. Ehinger, of the 
State Normal School of West Chester, Pa. 

Several of the lectures will be given by 
Professor H. E. Walter, of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

A summary of the lectures is as follows: 
Classification, with particular reference 
to North American birds; ancestry; 
anatomy, based upon the evolution of the 
skeleton and the adaptation of structure 
to environment; plumage and molts, 
showing the development of the different 
kinds of feathers and their uses; songs; 
nesting-habits; food-habits, with especial 
reference to economic ornithology; pro- 
tection; theories and facts of migration; 
distribution (1) in general, (2) within 
limited areas; general and particular 
methods of study adapted to wide or 
restricted areas, together with practical 
suggestions for bird-study in schools. 
A collection of books, pamphlets, etc., 
dealing with birds and bird-study will 
be exhibited, discussed, and placed at the 
disposal of students taking this course; 
also, a collection of nests. 

Excursions for the summer of 1914 are 
as follows, subject to conditions of weather 
and the regular schedule of work: Gardi- 
ner’s Island, Lake Ronkonkoma; Oak 
Beach or Fire Island; the Brooklyn 
Museum; American Museum of Natural 
History, or Bronx Park, as the class 
may choose. 

During the six weeks, a beginner can get 
an introduction into ornithology, and 
can become more or less familiar with 
some sixty species of nesting-birds. In 
addition to learning to identify by eye 
and ear the birds in the field, much work 
is done toward obtaining accurate and 
complete data, first-hand, concerning the 
habits and behavior of the birds of the 
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vicinity. A nesting-chart is made each 
season, together with a list of species 
identified. Last summer, more than three 
hundred and fifty nests, either in use or 
abandoned, were located and identified. 
Special observations have to do with 
decline of song, changes in feeding-habit, 
and occurrence, early fall migration 
movements, late nesting records, and the 
post-nuptial molt. 

In addition to the field-work ,outlined 
above, particular attention is paid to the 
identification of trees and all forms of 
vegetation which furnish nesting-sites, 
nesting-materials, or food for the birds. 

The course is especially valuable for 
teachers of nature-study, and each sum- 
mer a number of teachers avail themselves 
of the unusual opportunity to add to 
their efficiency in this very enjoyable 
way.—G. CLypE FisHER, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. 

European Widgeon in Ohio 


On April 5, 1914, with Mr. Ed. Hadeler, 
I discovered four Ducks upon the river, 
and succeeded in reaching the thin fringe 
of willows at the water’s edge, where we 
could watch them with our glasses at 
close range. 

Two were female Baldpates, the third 
an adult male Baldpate, while the fourth, 
being a red-headed ‘Baldpate’ with black- 
ish chin and throat, staggered us for 
awhile; but upon consulting a pocket- 
guide, and later other works, we were 
assured that we had seen a European 
Widgecn in adult male plumage. I am 
glad to say we made the most of this 
opportunity until the Ducks were startled 
by a boy appearing across the river. 

This particular specimen had as white 
a ‘pate’ as the Baldpate, the rest of the 
head and neck being so distinctly reddish 
brown as to attract notice at once. This 
changed to blackish on chin and throat. 
The back, sides and flanks were so finely 
lined with black upon white as to appear 
a French gray; the breast was a light 
cinnamon, belly white, the tail black.—E. 
A. Doouitt_e, Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF NoRTH 
AMERICAN HERONS AND THEIR ALLIES. 
By We.ts W. Cooke. Bulletin No. 
45, Biological Survey. 70 pp., 21 maps 
in text. 1913. 


Through an oversight this important 
publication has not before been noticed 
in Birp-Lore. It treats of the Ibises, 
Jabiru, Flamingo and Roseate Spoonbill, 
as well as the Herons, and includes all the 
species of these groups found from Panama 
northward. When any of these birds are 
found south of Panama their South 
American as well as North American 
range is given. 

The ranges of all the species regularly 
occurring in the limits prescribed are 
given in great detail, and are graphically 
illustrated by a series of most instructive 
maps. The localities from which a species 
is recorded are entered on the map of its 
distribution, and the symbols employed 
readily enable one to determine whether 
the bird occurs at the point marked, as a 
breeder, in summer, in winter, etc. 

Comparatively few of the species 
treated are strictly migratory, those which 
breed from southern Florida and south- 
eastern Texas and southward being found 
as species, throughout the year. There 
is, however, more or less wandering, and, 
with some species, a curious northward 
movement after the breeding season. 

Professor Cooke calls due attention to 
this post-breeding ‘migration’ and adds: 
‘A still more remarkable migration habit 
is that of the Snowy Egret. Numbers of 
these birds migrate in the spring far north 
of the breeding range, and remain through- 
out the summer in these northern dis- 
tricts as non-breeders.”’ 

This Bulletin takes its place with similar 
ones prepared by Professor Cooke for 
the Biological Survey, on the shore-birds, 
Ducks and Geese, Warblers, etc., and is a 
mine of information for anyone who would 
know where and when the birds it deals 
with may be found. Let us hope that 
others will soon appear.—F. M. C. 
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Fyetp Note-Boox or Brrps. By. A. H. 
Wricnt and A. A. ALLEN. Department 
of Zodlogy, Cornell University. Includ- 
ing Outlines for the Recording of 
Observations, and Sheets for Preserv- 
ing a Check-List of Birds Seen. For 
Sale by the Cornell Co-operation. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Price 50 cents, postage 
4 cents. 


This field book is intended primarily to 
receive one’s observations on the color, 
form, actions and notes of strange birds 
as a means to their identification. Each 
page of the body of the book is headed by 
an outline representing a generalized 
figure of a passerine bird, Woodpecker, 
Gull, wading-bird, shore-bird, Duck or 
Hawk. A model sheet explains how these 
outlines are to be filled in, and also how 
the remainder of the page may be utilized 
in recording data on habits, distribution, 
nest, etc. Tables giving ‘The Average 
Date of Spring Arrivals of Birds at 
Ithaca’ and ‘Earliest Nesting Dates for 
Ithaca,’ and ruled pages for a check-list 
roll-call are added. The whole makes an 
attractive and practical booklet well 
designed to aid the field student both in 
observing and recording.—F. M. C. 


CassIniA: PROCEEDINGS, DELAWARE VAL- 
LEY ORNITHOLOGICAL CLuB, XVII, 
1913. [Issued March, 1914.] pp. 1-68; 
1 plate. 


‘Cassinia’ for 1913 opens with one of 
Witmer Stone’s always acceptable con- 
tributions to the literature of biographical 
ornithology, if this term may be used in 
contradistinction to ornithological biog- 
raphy! He writes of Alexander Wilson, 
and reminds us of the remarkable fact 
that his “entire ornithological career, from 
the day he announced his intention of 
making a collection of ‘all our finest 
birds,’ to his premature demise [at the 
age of forty-seven], covered but ten 
years!” Mr. Stone speaks especially of a 
statue of Wilson by Alexander Calder, 
now in the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, and makes the admirable 


suggestion that a life-size cast in bronze 
be made of this statue and placed in the 
new Parkway which will pass in front of 
the Academy. A half-tone plate of the 
statue illustrates Mr. Stone’s article. 

Henry W. Flower’s paper on ‘Some 
Local Fish-eating Birds’ contains much 
interesting information concerning the 
food habits of 25 species of birds. 

In ‘The Ovenbird’s Call-Song,’ Robert 
Thomas Moore presents an addition to 
his studies of the songs of American birds. 
Annotated records of eleven songs or types 
of songs are presented; but, accurate as 
they doubtless are, we feel that this 
method of rendering bird-notes can never 
make so strong an appeal to one’s imag- 
ination as does such an apt bit of syllabi- 
fication as Mr. Burroughs’ (whose name 
is consistently misspelled ‘“Borroughs’’) 
‘Teacher, Teacher, TEACHER, TEACHER, 
TEACHER!’ This statement, however, 
is in no wise intended to detract from the 
value of Mr. Moore’s important studies. 

Samuel N. Rhoads’ discovery of ‘The 
Snow Hill Bird-Roost’ near his own 
home shows that the most observant 
student never gets to the end of the pos- 
sibilities of even a locally restricted area. 

‘A Census of the Turkey Vulture in 
Delaware,’ by Charles J. Pennock, a 
‘Report on the Spring Migration of 1913,’ 
compiled by Witmer Stone, an ‘Abstract of 
the Proceedings of the Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club, 1913’, ‘Club Notes’ 
and Bibliography for 1913, conclude the 
number. 

We note that the reports of attendance 
at the regular meetings of the Club read, 
“Thirty-five members and two visitors 
present;” “one visitor and twenty-one 
members present,” etc., whereas one 
member and twenty-one visitors present 
is a condition which sometimes prevails 
in allied organizations!—F. M. C. 


Birps of THE THomas County [NE- 
BRASKA] ForEsT RESERVE. By Joun T. 
ZIMMER, Proceedings Nebraska Ornitho- 
logical Union, V, 1913, pp. 51-104. 


If the efforts of the United States Forest 
Reserve are successful, the region in which 
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these studies are made will, in due time, 
be changed from one of treeless, grass- 
covered prairies and sand-dunes to an 


area of pine forests. It is a matter of 
much importance, therefore, to make a 
study of the avifauna there under existing 
conditions for comparison with those 
which will prevail when the hundreds of 
thousands of pines planted have become 
large enough to furnish food, shelter and 
nesting-places for birds. 

In view of the facts that the open nature 
of the country makes it possible to dis- 
cover, with comparative ease, the birds 
inhabiting it and, furthermore, that many 
of the observations herein recorded were 
obtained during the nesting season, Mr. 
Zimmer’s paper, which lists 142 species, 
appears to supply just the kind of basis 
which will be useful in determining how 
the character of the bird-life may be 
affected by the radical change which will 
occur in the locality it covers—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—The April number opens 
with an article entitled ‘Among the 
Birds of the Sudan,’ by Mr. J. C. Phillips, 
who gives us a glimpse of bird-life along 
the Blue Nile, and illustrates his paper 
with a color-plate of a new Night-jar 
(Caprimulgus eleanore). Mr. Phillips also 
has notes elsewhere on the effect of cold 
storage on the molt. Mr. E. S. Cameron 
writes pleasantly of ‘The Ferruginous 
Rough-leg (Archibuteo ferrugineus) in 
Montana,’ and gives us also some fine 
pictures of birds and scenery. His anec- 
dote of how a bird of this species picked 
up a cat by mistake for a rabbit is an 
excellent illustration of the present-day 
phrase ‘reaction to stimuli.’ An impor- 
tant contribution to economic ornithology 
is by Mr. H. C. Bryant on ‘Birds as 
Destroyers of Grasshoppers in California;’ 
wherein tables of figures and percentages 
are well worth the careful consideration 
of those interested. 

Dr. R. M. Strong’s paper, ‘On the 
Habits and Behavior of the Herring Gull,’ 
etc., is concluded. It might be called an 
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intensive study, which brings out many 
points of interest. There is a world of 
significance in the following quotation: 
“Just how much this behavior is tied up 
with instinctive activity is of course 
beyond knowledge.”’ This, however is no 
reason for discouragement in the making 
of minute observations. Mr. A. A. 
Saunders seems to have succeeded well 
in ‘An Ecological Study of the Breeding 
Birds of an Area near Chateau, Montana.’ 
An exact census is hardly ever possible, 
but repeated counts are better than the 
repeated guesses of many local lists. It is 
pleasant, however, to find so excellent 
a list as that by Messrs. L. S. Golson and 
E. G. Holt, on ‘Birds of Autauga and 
Montgomery Counties, Alabama.’ The 
putting of three pictures on one plate has 
not given a happy result in this case. 

Mr. V. Burtch certainly got a remark- 
able ‘ghost’ photograph of Holbeell’s 
Grebe, which he explains under the cap- 
tion, ‘Does a Grebe Spread its Wings Just 
before Diving.’ Mr. H. W. Wright 
describes an unprecedented incursion of 
Acadian Chickadees into eastern Massa- 
chusetts in the fall of 1913, some seventy 
having been seen at many different places. 

The General Notes are filled with 
unusual records too numerous to mention, 
and the department of Recent Literature, 
especially the reviews of items in the 
ornithological journals, is fully up to its 
high standard. The annual lists of mem- 
bers of the A. O. U. conclude the issue.— 
J. D., Jr. 


Book News 


THE first fourteen volumes of Birp- 
Lore recently sold. for forty - dollars, 
unbound, a sum nearly three times as 
large as that for which they were pub- 
lished. 


Tue Annual Report of the Director of 
the Department of Marine Zodlogy of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
for 1913, contains a list of 57 species of 
‘Birds Observed on the Florida Keys, 
April 25 to May 9, 1913,’ by Paul Bartsch, 
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a note on the ‘Homing Instinct in the 
Noddy and the Sooty Tern, which Nest 
upon Bird Key, Tortugas,’ by John B. 
Watson and K. S. Lashley, and another 
upon ‘Nesting Instincts of Noddy and 
Sooty Terns,’ by K. S. Lashley. 

In continuing his important experi- 
ments on the homing instinct of Noddies 
and Sooty Terns of Bird Key, Dr. Wat- 
son, among other tests, had six of the 
former and four of the latter released 
near the middle of the Gulf of Mexico, 
515 miles from the Key. Of the ten, 
eight returned (three Noddies and five 
Sooties), the first one arriving three 
days and twenty-two hours after it was 
set free. 


‘Birds in the Bush,’ the new depart- 
ment of ‘The Guide to Nature,’ con- 
ducted by Mf. E. J. Sawyer, is abun- 
dantly illustrated by its editor with draw- 
ings of birds, which shows them much as 
they appear in Nature. The plan is an 
admirable one, and so well executed 
that these drawings, aside from their 
attractiveness, should prove a help in 
identifying the birds they represent. 


THe Department of Game and Fish of 
the State of Alabama issues an admirable 
Bird Day Book, the seventh of its series. 
It is prepared by John H. Wallace, Jr., 
the Game and Fish Commissioner, con- 
tains 88 pages and a number of illustra- 
tions, both colored and uncolored, forming 
a most attractive and useful publication. 

If the manuals they issue may be 
considered an index, Alabama and Wis- 
consin may, we believe, claim to be far 
in the lead of other states in the atten- 
tion they give to Bird Day. 


Tue Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Michigan Academy of Science contains a 
paper (pp. 178-188) by N. A. Wood, on 
‘The Breeding Birds of the Charity 
Islands with Additional Notes on the 
Migrants.’ From these Saginaw Bay 
islets 170 species of birds have now been 
recorded of which thirty-seven are known 
to breed. 
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Bird-Lore's Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 

NEVER before has the interest in birds 
in this country been so widespread as it 
is today. Laws, both Federal and State 
are, as a whole, the best we have ever 
had, and they are more effectively 
enforced than at any previous time. 

The educational work of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, as its 
report shows, has been so successful that 
the Association has with difficulty met 
the demands made upon it. 

Many plans are on foot for the estab- 
lishment, in various parts of the country, 
for bird-refuges or sanctuaries, and for 
the systematic placing of nesting-houses 
and feeding-stations in parks and ceme- 
teries. Owners of country places, small 
and large, are endeavoring in various 
ways to attract birds about their homes. 

All that has been done in this direc- 
tion we feel is only a beginning. We look 
forward to the day when birds will be 
considered as essential a part of country 
life as flowers are now; when the com- 
moner species, at any rate, will be as 
generally known as are daisies and 
dandelions. 

Then will man begin to realize on one 
of Nature’s endowments, of which until 
recent years only the elect have availed 
themselves. Then will the potential 
value of birds to man become in greater 
measure actual. 

That this day will come we have not 
the slightest doubt. The change in our 
attitude toward birds, and our gradual 
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awakening to the beauties of bird-life 
has been a perfectly normal response to a 
variety of causes all of which can be 
traced primarily to the influence of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, and to 
the Audubon movement which originated 
in the Union. 

At present, in our opinion, the greatest 
single factor hastening this ornithological 
millenium is the formation of Junior 
classes by the National Association. The 
enrollment in a single season of nearly 
100,000 children in definite courses of 
bird-study, and supplying them with the 
leaflets and colored plates of the Asso- 
ciation is an accomplishment of untold 
importance. Nor does this figure convey 
a real idea of the far-reaching effects of 
the Association’s labors. Next year it 
has been promised support to continue 
to develop this most productive field. 
At the present rate of increase, with 
adequate means, not many years will pass 
before one million children will have had 
some instruction concerning our com- 
mon birds, and will have learned where 
they can get further information if they 
want it. 

It is not to be expected that they all 
will want it. We can make bird-lovers 
far easier than we can make bird-students. 
Nor should we expect everyone who shows 
appreciation of the charm of the living 
bird to become an ornithologist. We 
have all heard of the person who hated 
botany and loved flowers; but that 
surely is no reason for discouraging a love 
of flowers. 

So let us continue our work in making 
bird-lovers, with a hope that now and 
then we may rouse the latent spark 
which fires the ambition of the true 
ornithologist. 


It is greatly to be hoped that Con- 
gress will make a large enough appro- 
priation to insure the enforcement of the 
law designed to protect migratory birds. 
Although this law did not go into effect 
until October, 1913, the results of the 
protection it has afforded wild fowl 
are apparent in many places. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


HOW TO REACH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


A considerable number of our State Audubon Societies have worked out 
this problem in various practical ways; but since, from time to time, evidences 
come to this Department that the teachers and pupils of public schools are not 
in touch with the Audubon Societies of their particular states, it may not be 
out of place to suggest ways of promoting a closer relationship between them, 
at the risk of repeating what has previously been said on this subject. 

To the novice, it might seem quite an easy task for any Audubon Society to 
reach all of the publicas well as private schools of a single state, without undue 
expenditure of time or expense. It might also seem easy to such a person for 
every teacher of elementary grades to include some form of bird- or nature- 
study in the curriculum without great effort or thought. The experienced 
observer, however, knows that such points of view are oversanguine, and, at 
the present time, have their counterpart not in practice but in imagination. 
True, this ideal is exactly the one we all hope to see come to pass, but fitting 
the realities of any situation to an ideal, it goes without saying, ‘comes hard.” 

The difficulties of this particular situation are several. First: Not all 
Boards of Education favor the introduction of bird- and nature-study into our 
public schools or the assistance of any outside society, however worthy or 
well directed its work may be. 

Second: Teachers are not equally well fitted, either by training, environ- 
ment or by special aptitude, to take up nature-study successfully. 

Third: The resources of the different State Audubon Societies are not 
uniform, and seldom are adequate to the demand made upon them. 

The one really favorable and uniyersally acknowledged condition in support 
of bird- and nature-study is that the children are eager for it, and a further 
argument might be added by stating a truth not always taken into consider- 
ation, namely, that some pupils are reached through this study who cannot 
be aroused to interest themselves in any other kind of prescribed work. 

Admitting the difficulties which must be met at the start, is it not however, 
more than worth while to bring teachers and pupils everywhere into touch 
with a study so attractive, valuable, and full of possibilities as nature-study 
has been proven to be? 

Audubon Societies that are going into this matter most efficiently are 
sending a paid worker or supervisor of nature-study throughout their states 
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to visit schools and personally assist teachers. After a canvass of this kind, 
public sentiment usually comes to the support of the work by favoring the 
introduction of nature-study into the schools as a part of the regular curriculum. 

Societies which cannot yet afford this extensive kind of work need not 
wait for fortune to come their way, for the possibilities of working by post 
are great. 

A yearly circular to teachers, containing information about the following 
points, ought not only to arouse much interest, but also to awaken confidence 
in the sincerity of the Audubon Society, and enthusiasm as to the possibilities 
of bird- and nature-study: 

1. Traveling-libraries and traveling-pictures. 

. Instructions as to forming Junior Audubon Societies. 

. Demonstration material for loan purposes. 

. List of nature-books available in libraries of the state. 

. List of books and material available in museums of the state. 
. Lectures and lecturers, also meetings desirable to attend. 

7. Exhibitions, fairs, conventions, or other general and public methods of 
illustrating nature-study from the point of view of horticulture, agricul- 
ture, etc. 

8. List of excursions for short or long field-trips, with a definite schedule 
covering all details of the itinerary. 

9. List of magazines, books and other publications, with addresses of 
publishers and cost stated. 

10. List of national and international legislation of importance, and also 
of notable gatherings in the interest of bird- and nature-study, with short 
descriptions of the same. 

11. Statement in brief of state game-laws and definite objects to work for, 
to improve these laws. 

12. Invitation to report work done in nature-study to a central committee, 
with the double object of keeping in touch with the needs and accomplishment 
of each school, and of forming a bureau of exchange, which shall bring different 
schools in different parts of the state into friendly, competitive relations. 

Other suggestions might be made, but the above are sufficient to test the 
aliveness of any Audubon Society. Such an annual bulletin might be well 
combined with a Bird and Arbor Day program, and should be sent to every 
school in the state and to as many teachers as possible. The very fact that the 
Audubon Society of any state has sufficient interest in teachers and pupils to 
prepare a comprehensive and entirely useful bulletin of up-to-date information 
each year would go a great way in furthering the cause of the birds and that 
of nature-study. 

In order to make this Department of assistance in this matter, an invita- 
tion is herewith given to all Audubon Societies and to all teachers to send in 
suggestions which may be printed for the benefit of others.—A. H. W. 
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[Note.—The following letter, which was received after the above suggestions were 
written, is indicative of the interest that is felt by many educators in bird- and nature- 
study.—A. H. W.] : 

CONSERVATION OF OUR BIRDS 


Dear Teachers: In our crowded curriculum of school subjects, I feel that we do not 
give enough attention to the study of our native birds. Considerable space is devoted 
to the subject of birds in our Common School Manual, viz.. paragraphs 376 and 415 
to 423 inclusive. A suggestion is made that birds should be studied all the year round, 
but I very seldom find any effective work done along that line. 

Permit me to suggest that we devote special attention to birds this spring, teaching 
the value of birds, both from an esthetic standpoint and for their economic value. 

Children should be taught to love birds for their beauty and song, and should be 
led to see the value of birds to farm life. The loss to the American farmer through 
weeds and insects runs into millions of dollars annually, and the most effective check 
on these is our birds. 

Instill in the minds of our children a desire to protect, rather than destroy, the birds 
and their homes. Learn the names and habits of as many birds as possible. Now is a 
good time to get acquainted with our migratory birds, as they return from their win- 
ter quarters. 

I would suggest that every school in the county have a Bird Day program this 
spring. For material, refer to the Bird Day annuals and library books on birds found 
in your school library, and write for information on birds and bird-study, from the fol- 
lowing sources: United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
our College of Agriculture; National Association of Audubon Societies; State Audubon 
Society, Madison, Wis.; Fish and Game Warden Department, Madison, Wis.; The 
Farm Journal Liberty Bell Bird Club, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; American 
Humane Education Society, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; State Normal Schools, and 
other Colleges; Federal Inspector of Migratory Birds, Portage, Wis. 

To perpetuate the work on bird-study, perhaps it might be well to organize an 
Audubon Society in your school. Please send us a copy of your Bird Day program. 

Yours for kindness to birds, 
H. A. AuNE, County Superintendent. 
Baldwin, St. Croix Co., Wis., March 31, 1914. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XV: Correlated Studies, Manual Training, Arithmetic, 
English and Reading 


THE LAW OF LIFE 


James Russell Lowell voices so truly and so sincerely the feelings of the 
nature-lover that I am going to ask you to commence this exercise for May and 
June by re-reading the familiar prelude to “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” Read 
it for the melody in it, the joyousness and deep-welling hope. One who loves 
Nature as an interpreter, as a teacher, or, best of all, as a child, cannot help 
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feeling that “the high tide of the year’’ is coming now, “flooding back with a 
ripply cheer” everything which has for months been bare and chill and dead. 

By means of the keen senses and delicate imagination of the poet, we may 
come nearer to the heart of Nature, and may better understand why she has 
been called “Mother Nature.” And let this thought of the motherhood of 
Nature be very clear in our minds as we go out into the fields among butter- 
cups and cowslips and daisies, with life murmuring and glistening everywhere— 
“whether we look or whether we listen.” 


) 


A GROUP OF BIRD-HOUSES MADE BY BOYS OF THE SIXTH, SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NORWALK, OHIO, AT THE SUGGES- 
TION OF THE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


We have seen many times before, perhaps, grass and trees and sky; but it 
is a beautiful thought and a wonderful one that “there’s never a leaf or a 
blade too mean to be some happy creature’s palace,”’ and that over all “the 
warm ear of Heaven is softly laid!” 

It is our pleasant task to find these palaces and their inmates, and to learn 
how Nature is the mother of all forms of life. 

In preceding exercises, much has been said about the necessity of food, not 
only for birds but, also for all other living creatures. We have tried to dis- 
cover some of the ways in which birds get food, as well as some of the places 
where they find it. But, if food-getting alone were the chief end of life, there 
would soon be no life at all upon the earth; because in a short span of years, 
months, or even days, any single creature must live out its allotted time and 
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die. Some other law must go with the law of food-getting and this, we find is 
the law of reproduction,—that is producing again creatures to take the place 
of those which die. This law is without doubt the most wonderful law we know 
of, and since reproduction is a long, cumbersome word, we may call it simply, 
the law of life. 

Man has endeavored by his inventive skill, to duplicate some of the laws of 
Nature, as, for example, by means of the camera to reproduce a likeness of an 


MANUAL TRAINING WORK 


A few of the 143 Wren houses made by the boys in manual training classes. All of these houses were 
put up and over half have occupants.—H. P. Brown, Instructor, Berwyn, Ill. 1913. 


object; but this is very far removed from the real law of life. A photograph, 
although a perfect and exact reproduction of its kind, has no power to make 
either another photograph or another object similar to the one of which it is a 
copy. In Nature, the law of life demands that each living creature be endowed 
with power to give life to another creature like itself. 
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You may pick up a seed carelessly, and toss it away without thought of 
what is packed so compactly and securely in its close-fitting coats; and yet 
that tiny seed contains something more wonderful and more lasting than an 
iron-clad warship, for it has the power to live and to grow and to leave other 
seeds possessed of life-giving power when it shall have gone through its own 
brief life-history. So, when you look at giant locomotives, at whirling spindles 
and looms, at ocean steamships, at air-ships, or any of the creatures of man’s 
mechanism, remember that, powerful and remarkable as they are, they lack 
this one greatest endowment—the germ of life. 

In May and June, the earth is full to overflowing with life. Everywhere we 
can find Nature, the great Earth-mother, offering not only food, but homes for 
shelter and cradles for offspring to the myriad creatures which abound through- 
out fields, streams, forests, and mountains. 

We have already learned about some of the shelters and cradles of birds 
(see Bird-Lore, Vol. XV, No. 4, p. 253), but without particular reference to the 
law of life. Now we are to learn that only by means of this law can there be 
any birds here or anywhere. People are slowly coming to understand that, in 
spite of the great number of birds we seem to have, it takes only a short time 
to destroy them completely, to lose them forever from this earth of ours, 
through careless destruction during the mating- and nesting-season. 

The greatest lesson we may learn in this exercise is that of the value of life. 
I cannot tell you what life is—no one knows that,—but it is possible to learn 
something of the value of life, and the wonder of life and the joy of living. 

These are the things to keep in mind as you go in search of flowers and birds 
and insects, and when once you begin to realize how every single living organ- 
ism has a part all its own to perform, how it is necessary for it to do this work 
in Nature, then you will not need to be cautioned by your parents and teachers, 
or compelled by laws, to protect living creatures, instead of destroying 
them. 

In order that you may gain some idea of the enormous amount of life which 
is around you and of which you are scarcely aware, I am going to ask you to 
work out a few sums in arithmetic about the food of nestling and adult birds, 
since this is the season of nesting with most of our migratory and permanent 
birds. The table below is compiled from figures which patient observers have 
tabulated, and represent many hours of careful watching and waiting, as you 
will believe, should you once try to discover the amount eaten by a single 
brood of young birds. 


Sums Taken from a Table of the Capacity of Nestling Birds 


1. If a single nestling Robin eats 60 earthworms in 1 day, how many worms would 
6 nestlings eat in 10 days? 

2. A brood of Long-billed Marsh Wrens have been known to eat 30 locusts in 1 
hour. How many would they eat in a week, if they were fed from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M.? 
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3. A brood of House Wrens eat about 1,000 insects in 1 day. How many would be 
eaten in 1 hour, reckoning the feeding period from 5 A.M. to 6.30 P.M.? 

4. The Purple Martin has been observed to feed its young 100 to 300 times a day. 
Reckoning from 4.30 A.M. to 7 P.M., how often would the young birds be fed? 


Sums Taken from a Table of the Eating Capacity of Adult Birds 


1. If 6 Robins eat 265 Rocky Mountain locusts at a single feeding, how many can 1 
Robin eat? 

2. 1 Nighthawk has been known to eat 500 mosquitos at a feeding. If it fed only 
three times a day, how many mosquitos would it eat in a week? 

3. Two Scarlet Tanagers have been observed to eat 35 small gipsy moth caterpillars 
a minute, for 18 minutes. How many did they eat? 

4. One Bobwhite ate 1,700 weed seeds at a feeding, while another ate 5,000 pigeon- 
grass seeds. How many feedings would it take to destroy 50,000 of these weed seeds? 


A section of the Junior Audubon class, taken just previous to locating bird-boxes 
in April. During the summer we took many morning tramps and made the acquaint- 
ance of a number of our bird friends —Mrs. Cora D. Berlin, Wimbledon, North Dakota. 

See “A Bird-Study Class in North Dakota,” Brrp-LoreE, Vol. XVI, No. 2, p. 135. 


Large as these figures seem, they show but a fraction of the ceaseless activ- 
ity of life around us. There are not figures enough to denote the countless num- 
bers of insects which are devouring equally countless numbers of plants and 
other forms of vegetable life. Looking at the clear, still air above us, or the 
ceaselessly moving ocean which is é¢ver beyond us, we cannot even imagine the 
life which is contained in them. There is no part of nature-study more delight- 
ful than simply finding out living things. The kinds of life, the amazing variety 
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of these kinds, their habits and history. No fairy-tale can equal this story 
of Nature. 

It has been the joy of very many people to go out and study nature each 
spring, particularly when life is at its height. Bird-lovers keep lists of the 
different kinds of birds which they see, and welcome each new arrival as a 
returning friend. Plant-lovers hunt for the first violet, and the pure white 
bloodroot, lingering long in favored nooks and dells to discover shy blossoms. 

Insect-lovers need do no more than search here and there, wherever they 
may happen to be, to find all kinds of treasures. The impossibility of ever* 
becoming acquainted with all the different kinds of insects only adds to the 
charm of the study. 

The following list of birds seen by a boy fifteen years old, during a single 
year, in the neighborhood of his home, shows the variety of feathered life 
which may be found in a very limited area, provided the observer is a real 
nature-lover who knows the haunts of wild creatures and how and where to 
look. 


(Note.—The following list was seen during 1912 by Charles O. Handley, at Lewis- 
burg, W. Va., in a country 2,100 feet above sea-level. This boy kept a lunch-counter 
for birds in winter, and put up nesting-boxes for them at the proper time.] 


Lesser Scaup Duck Yellow-bellied Sapsucker Savannah Sparrow 
Least Bittern Pileated Woodpecker Grasshopper Sparrow 
Sandhill Crane Red-headed Woodpecker White-crowned Sparrow 
Wilson Snipe Flicker White-throated Sparrow 
Greater Yellow-Legs Nighthawk Tree Sparrow 

Lesser Yellow-Legs Chimney Swift Chipping Sparrow 
Solitary Sandpiper Ruby-throated Humming- Field Sparrow 
Bartramian Sandpiper bird Slate-colored Junco 
Spotted Sandpiper Kingbird Song Sparrow 

Killdeer Crested Flycatcher Swamp Sparrow 
Bob-white Phebe Fox Sparrow 

Ruffed Grouse Wood Pewee Towhee 

Mourning Dove Red-bellied Woodpecker Cardinal 

Turkey Vulture Least Flycatcher Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Marsh Hawk Prairie Horned Lark Indigo Bunting 
Sharp-shinned Hawk Blue Jay Scarlet Tanager 
Cooper’s Hawk Crow Purple Martin 
Red-tailed Hawk Bobolink Cliff Swallow 

Bald Eagle Cowbird Barn Swallow 

Sparrow Hawk Red-winged Blackbird Cedar Waxwing 
American Osprey Meadowlark Red-eyed Vireo 

Screech Owl Orchard Oriole Yellow-throated Vireo 
Great Horned Owl Baltimore Oriole Blue-headed Vireo 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo Rusty Blackbird Black and White Warbler 
Black-billed Cuckoo Purple Grackle Worm-eating Warbler 
Belted Kingfisher Goldfinch Golden-winged Warbler 
Hairy Woodpecker English Sparrow Nashville Warbler 


Downy Woodpecker Vesper Sparrow Tennessee Warbler 
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Parula Warbler Maryland Yellow-throat Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Cape May Warbler Yellow-breasted Chat Tufted Titmouse 

Yellow Warbler Hooded Warbler Black-capped Chickadee 

Black-throated Blue War- Wilson Warbler Golden-crowned Kinglet 
bler Canadian Warbler Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

Myrtle Warbler Redstart Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 

Bay-breasted Warbler Mockingbird Wood Thrush 

Blackburnian Warbler Catbird Olive-backed Thrush 

Black-poll Warbler Brown Thrasher Hermit Thrush 

Palm Warbler Carolina Wren Robin 

Oven-bird House Wren Bluebird 

Water-Thrush Winter Wren Whip-poor-will and Chest- 

Black-throated Green War- Brown Creeper nut-sided Warblers heard 
bler White-breasted Nuthatch but not seen. 


This list represents the kind of bird-work which hundreds of people are 
doing, for their own pleasure and profit. It is a good kind of work to do, but 
may be bettered in one way, namely, by working in connection with others. 

For example, if the bird-lovers in each town, city or village would put their 
lists together and combine them with the lists of other observers all over their 
state, these state-lists could be put into the hands of an expert, who would be 
able to gather considerable valuable data from them, which he, in turn, might 
send to the head of the Bird-migration Bureau, Prof. Wells W. Cooke, at 
Washington, D. C. 

Our schools would do best to get information about the birds which are 
now given each month in Brrp-Lorg; for definite data about a few well-known 
species is worth far more than indefinite data about many doubtful species. 
By learning how to get together a few facts each year about any single species 
of bird, plant, insect, or other organism, one may become trained to look for 
the essential and important facts of life, instead of groping around, in a maze, 
without any clue to the meaning of what is seen and heard. 

In bird-study, as in everything else, a few things well done count for 
more than many things half done. 

To sum up this exercise in a few lines: There are two great laws which con- 
trol every organism, namely, food-getting (mutrition), and life-giving (repro- 
duction); the variety of living forms is everywhere apparent; the value of life 
may be learned, but what life is no one yet knows; in studying life, have a 
method, whatever the forms studied, and finally whenever possible codperate 
with others, at least in bird-study. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Why do poets use adjectives so much more truly than the average person? Is it 
because they see things more correctly? Notice the adjectives in selection from Lowell. 
2. How many kinds of flowers, birds, insects, trees, fishes and other living forms do 
you know? Make a list of them. 
3- In how many different ways are nests made by birds? 
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4. What creatures besides birds make nests? 
5. How early do you hear birds in the morning? How late in the evening? 
6. Which birds sing first in the morning and last at night? 
7. Do birds ever sing during the night? 
8. Are soft-bodied or hard-bodied insects fed to nestling birds? Why? 
9. Do nestling birds get any water to drink? 
10. How are the nests of birds protected from heat, rain and wind? 
11. How does the nest of the English Sparrow compare with that of other birds? 
12. Do birds of a kind always build the same kind of nest? 
13. How would you go to work to construct a Robin’s nest? a Chipping Sparrow’s? 
a Woodpecker’s? a Chimney Swift’s? 
14. Where and how would you place a nest to make it secure? 


References: Nestlings of Forest and Marsh, by Irene G. Wheelock; The Home 
Life of Wild Birds, by W. H. Herrick; Food of the Bobwhite, by Margaret M. Nice; 
Journal of Economic Entomology, Vol. 3, No. 3, 1910; The Food of Nestling Birds, by 
Sylvester D. Judd, Yearbook of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1900; Birds’ Nests and Eggs, 
by F. M. Chapman, Guide Leaflet No. 14, Supplement to American Museum Journal, 
Vol. IV, No. 2; The Nature-Study Review; Field and School Bird Note-Book, No. 1 
by Anna B. Comstock.—A. H. W. 


FROM ADULT AND YOUNG OBSERVERS 
A NEST IN A NEST 


A large hornets’ nest, measuring about four feet in length and two feet 
across its greatest width, hung as a much-admired trophy on the frent porch of 
a country home in Middle Tennessee. A pair of Wrens chose it as the place for 
their home, and were soon busy making it to their liking. 

They chose an opening in the upper side of the huge hornets’ nest, and 
there fashioned their own snug little nest. 

The four little boys living in the country home enjoyed to the utmost 
watching the busy little birds. 

The nest hung within three feet of the front door of the dwelling, but the 
frequent passing in and out of the door did not seem to disturb the birds in the 
least. Soon seven eggs were in the nest. 

How impatient the four boys became, waiting for the baby birds to break 
the shell! At last the day came when the cry of seven little hungry Wrens 
was heard. 

Then the old birds were very busy feeding the little Wrens until they were 
strong enough to fly away from their “nest in a nest.”—Hitpa Toma, Tu- 
lahoma, Tenn. 


[An unusual observation, showing the adaptability of birds in the selection of nesting- 
sites. Since Wrens raise two and three broods in a season, it would be interesting to 
know whether the hornet’s nest sheltered more than one brood.—A. H. W.] 
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THE BLUEBIRD 


I saw a Bluebird near the sandheap in the apple tree. He had his nest in 
our apple tree. He had a blue back. He had a blue side. He eats seeds. We 
throw crumbs of bread out to the birds. I always watch for the birds. I watch 
for the Bluebirds in the spring. The Bluebird has a red-brown breast.— 
Ancie ABEL (Grade II, age 8). 


[The habit of watching for the birds in the spring and for the blossoming of plants 
and hatching of insects is a fine habit to form. “Study Nature, not books,’’ was the 
favorite advice of one great teacher of Nature.—A. H. W.] 


THE BOBOLINK 


I am a member of the Junior Branch of the Audubon Society of Connecti- 
cut. I live in Redding. 

The Orchard Oriole is commonly called the Bobolink throughout the coun- 
tries it inhabits. Its plumage varies with age and sex. It is often confounded 
with other species. Its nest is a wonderful structure, woven strongly of grasses 
into a purse-like shape, and it looks as though it was spun on a loom. 

This bird is the true friend of the farmer, for it destroys the destructive 
bugs which infest the fruit trees. 

Since I have joined the bird club I have tried to find out the habits of birds, 
and have fed them until they have become tame and come every morning for 
food.—JoHN CARROLL, (aged 12). Redding, Conn. 


THE CHICKADEE 


I am a member of the Junior Audubon Society of the Connecticut branch. 
I have chosen the Chickadee to write about. 

The Chickadee’s song is heard in the woodland fields. The Chickadee starts 
with a human voice and calls its own name, “Chickadee,” Chick-a-dee-dee-dee- 
dee, then starts all over again. , 

The Chickadee is fond of meat scraps that some kind boy or girl has tied 
to a limb of a tree where they have seen the Chickadee perch. 

One day in February, when the ground was covered with snow, I took some 
scraps of meat and tied them to a cherry tree. One day afterward I saw a 
Chickadee on the under side of the meat. It got a good mouthful and flew 
away. It became so tame that it flew in the woodhouse door and flew against 
the window, but I caught it and set it free. I joined the Bird Society when I 
was twelve years of age.—R. Ryper (aged 12), Redding, Conn. 


[These two entertaining letters show the value of our Junior Audubon organization. 
It might be well to notice that the Orchard Oriole and Bobolink are two quite differ- 
ent species. Although both are fine songsters, and the male and female of each are 
unlike in coloration, the nesting- and feeding- habits and flight of the two are entirely 
distinct.—A. H. W.] 
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HOW TO STUDY BIRDS 


When you see a bird, watch what he is doing, and his particular markings. 
Get as close as you can, to be sure how large he is; notice what he is eating. 

I have a bird-house. It has five rooms. When you make a bird-house, you 
must have plenty of air in it for the mother bird. When you want a House 
Wren to build, he must have a little hole to fit him about an inch high. He 
can drive the Sparrow and the Bluebird away. He is a saucy little fellow. 
He is quick and sly. One year we put a box ina tree. The Bluebird built his 
nest in it first. The eggs were about to hatch. Then the Wren came and took 
possession of the house. Then the Bluebird went away. The Wren went 
and brought his wife. They threw the eggs and hay out of the box. They 
put in new. Then-more eggs were laid. The young hatched. They were 
fed spider’s eggs. When they were quite large they came up to the hole to 
get their meals. We put another box up. The father bird built another 
nest in it. Then the mother bird laid eight white eggs. The family of birds 
came out and went off to the woods, then came back. In a few weeks the birds 
hatched. I could not go to school without seeing birds—Davip PRUDDEN 
(Grade V, age 12). 

[The closing sentence of this letter has a message for everyone. When one is wide- 
awake to the outside world, the trees and shrubs and roadsides are alive with birds and 


life of all kinds, and going to school becomes a journey of discovery instead of a 
tiresome compulsory walk.—A. H. W.] 


THE FLYCATCHER CLASS 


The Flycatcher bird is a lively bird, On seeing one, he’s off like a flash, 
And a way of his own hath he, For a capture quick, and then, 

To perch perchance on a weed or a post With easy, dancing flight, returns 
Or the outer branch of a tree. To his chosen perch again. 


There, turning his head from side to side, Oh, the Flycatcher birds are lively birds, 


He looks with an eager eye, And sportsmen every one, 
Above, below, and all around, They always take their game on the wing, 
For insects as they fly. Without the noise of a gun. 


—By permission of Dr. Garrett NEWKIRK. 


THE ROSEATE SPOONBILL 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


be Mational Association of Audubon Societies 
EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET No, 74 


In 1858, when Dr. Henry Bryant visited Pelican Island, on Indian River, 
he found not only Brown Pelicans, but also Roseate Spoonbills nesting there. 
But even at that early date these beautiful and interesting birds were prey 
for the plumer, some of whom, Dr. Bryant writes, were killing as many as 
60 Spoonbills a day, and sending their wings to St. Augustine to be sold as 
fans! 

From that time almost to this, ‘Pink Curlews,’ as the Floridan calls them, 
have been a mark for every man with a gun. Only a remnant was left when 
the National Association of Audubon Societies protested against the further 
wanton destruction of bird-life, and through its wardens and by the estab- 
lishment of reservations, attempted to do for Florida what the state had not 
enough foresight to do for itself. 

In consequence, the Spoonbill and other birds, have been saved, to delight 
future generations of nature lovers. Warden Kroegel, of Pelican Island, tells 
me that, in June, 1913, he saw a flock of 60 on the Mosquito Inlet Reser- 
vation, and the day I pen these lines word comes from President Blackman 
of the Florida Audubon Society, that he had seen 50 Spoonbills on Bird Island, 
on the Gulf coast. So let us hope that what I have to write here relates not 
to a species approaching extinction, but to one which, under proper guardian- 
ship, is increasing and will continue to increase. 

The Roseate Spoonbill belongs to one of those families of birds which, like 
Ibises, Parrots, Trogons, and many others, are distributed throughout the 
warmer parts of the earth. Thus there are European, African, Asian, and 
Australian Spoonbills, none pink like ours, but all with the singularly shaped 
bill which gives them their common name. There are only six members in 
this small family; and how they should have become so widely separated is 
a question no one has answered satisfactorily. It is, however, known that, 
at one time in the earth’s history, what are now Arctic regions were very 
much warmer, and it is not improbable that at this period Spoonbills may have 
lived on the border of the Arctic Sea. When the climate changed and the ice 
of the Glacial Periods formed, Spoonbills, with other birds, were forced 
southward, and hence, although we find them today at far distant parts of 
the globe, they at one time may have lived much nearer together. 

Of the six known species America received but one, the Roseate Spoonbill, 
whose peculiar scientific title of Ajaia ajaja is based on the name given it 
by certain South American Indians. When naturalists first knew this bird 
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it was found throughout tropical America north to our Gulf States from 
Texas to Florida. In the United States, it is now confined largely to south 
Florida, where, as I have already said, it was fast approaching extinction 
when the Audubon Societies came to its rescue. 

Although I first went to Florida in 1887, it was not until 1908 that I saw 
Spoonbills there. Doubtless always more common on the coast than in the 
interior, the few survivors were to be found only in the most remote part of 
the great mangrove swamps south of the Everglades. On the evening of 
March 29, 1908, after traveling all day through mud and mangroves, we 
reached Cuthbert Rookery, near the extreme southern part of the peninsula, 
and found, to our intense satisfaction, that among the thousands of Herons 
nesting on it there were about 40 Spoonbills. 

The beautiful peach-bloom-like pink of the Spoonbills was noticeable at 
a great distance. In manner of flight they resemble Ibises rather than Herons, 
the neck being fully extended. The flock formation is also like that at times 
assumed by the Ibis, each bird flying behind, but a little to one side, of the 
bird before it, a number, therefore, making a diagonal file. Spoonbills, how- 
ever, so far as I have observed, maintain a steady flapping of the wings, 
uninterrupted by short sails, as in the case of the Ibis. 

The Spoonbill’s peculiarly shaped bill is adapted to an equally peculiar 
method of procuring food. I have never seen one of these birds in nature 
feeding nearby, but Audubon tells us that they “wade up to the tibia, and 
immerse their bills in the water or soft mud, sometimes with the head and 
even whole neck beneath the surface. ..... They move their partially 
opened mandibles laterally to and fro with considerable degree of elegance, 
munching the fry, insects or small fish which they secure, before swallowing 
them.” 

Audubon says nothing of the voice of the Spoonbill. At Cuthbert Rookery 
I heard no notes I could identify as theirs, but two years later, in Mexico, 
I heard them utter a low, croaking-call at their nests. 

Fear in animals is so often born of pursuit by man that it is often difficult 
to say whether birds which have been much hunted are shy instinctively or 
intelligently. Wild Ducks, we know, are as wary as birds can well be where 
they are shot, but surprisingly tame where they are protected and fed. 

I have seen White Egrets roost nightly near a hacienda in Cuba where 
they had learned they were safe, but those in Cuthbert Rookery were startled 
into sudden flight by the report of a gun fired at a distance of a mile and 
a half. 

If, therefore, Spoonbills could be made to realize that man was their 
friend rather than their enemy, they, too, might learn to trust him. But, 
unfortunately, their experience with the human race has developed anything 
but love of it. 

Although the Spoonbills in Cuthbert Rookery had nests with eggs, they 
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deserted them as soon as we entered the rookery. An umbrella blind was 
placed in one of the larger mangrove bushes, but after hours of waiting, no 
Spoonbills were seen. At sunset the birds of various species began to return 
to the rookery for the night. Flock after flock of White Ibises, with bright 
red feet and faces, came to roost in favorite trees. With much talking Louis- 
iana Herons greeted birds that had evidently been absent during the day. 
Turkey Vultures silently sailed in to perch in rows on the branches of a dead 
tree, and, suddenly, six Spoonbills, with a resonant woof-woof-woof of beating 
wings, lit in my foreground. One of them was within fifteen feet of me. As 
it grew darker the birds became more numerous, pouring into the rookery 
from every side, and as they settled for the night and disputed the possession 
of some perch with their neighbors, there arose a veritable babel of voices. 

Their keen sight dimmed by the gloom, the birds were now less shy. A 
Louisiana Heron sought what was doubtless his regularly frequented perch 
within reach of my foot, others took adjoining limbs, and, as the crowning 
event of the afternoon, a Spoonbill and two Snowy Egrets roosted in the 
same tree with me. 

There were about a dozen Spoonbills’ nests in this rookery, four or five 
of which held fresh eggs. In one there were four, in the others, three eggs. 
The nests were in the mangroves often near one another, and at an average 
height of ten to twelve feet. They were made of larger sticks than those 
used by the American Egrets which were nesting near them. As a rule the 
sticks were rather loosely put together and the nests were far from care- 
fully made. 

Spoonbills’ eggs, like their habits and structure, indicate that they are 
more nearly related to the Ibises than to the Herons. Instead of being blue 
like those of Herons, they are white or pale greenish blue, more or less heavily 
blotched with brown at the larger end, and with spots or specks scattered 
over the remaining surface. Thus, they resemble the eggs of the White Ibis. 
They measure about two and a half inches in length and one and three-quarters 
in breadth. 

The eggs we found in Cuthbert Rookery on-March 29 were freshly laid, 
but we had reason to believe that the birds had been robbed and that this 
was a second laying. Audubon says that the eggs are laid about the middle 
of April, but there are specimens in the United States National Museum 
which were secured on Marquesas Key, Florida, January 11, 1883. Un- 
questionably, therefore, the birds begin to nest as early as January. Later 
dates may be, as with the Cuthbert Rookery birds, second layings, or due 
to the variation in nesting-time which sometimes occurs among birds breeding 
in warmer climates, where the necessity for regularity is not so urgent as it 
is further north where the warm season is shorter. 

On April 17, 1910, I found a colony of about 200 pairs of Roseate Spoon- 
bills on Pajaro Island, in Tamiahua Lagoon, on the Gulf Coast of Mexico, 
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south of Tampico. Most of the nests contained well-grown young at least a 
month old, and probably older. Allowing a month for hatching, and it is 
evident that these birds begin to lay about the middle of February. 

Shortly after birth, Spoonbills are covered with a snowy white down, 
through which one can see enough of their pink skin to give them a pinkish 
appearance. The feathers, however, are not colored. While they are in the 
nest, this plumage, ‘natal down’ as it is called, is followed by what is known 
as the ‘juvenal plumage’ in which they leave the nest. 

In general appearance they now strongly resemble their parents; but 
the head and throat are thinly covered with white feathers, and the rusty 
marks at the sides of the breast and end of the tail of the adult are replaced 
by pink. 

In the Mexican colony, four was the usual number of young. They were 

well-behaved youngsters and, in the absence of their parents, rested peace- 
fully in their homes, or occasionally ventured on thrilling excursions of a 
few feet to the adjoining limbs. 
_ But, when their parents returned, they were all attention and on the 
alert for food. At such times they usually stood in a row on the edge of the 
nest facing the old birds, and in a most comica! manner swung the head and 
neck up and down. I have seen balanced mechanical toys which would make 
almost exactly the same motion. The toys, however, were silent, while the 
little Spoonbills all joined in a chorus of tremulous, trilling whistles, which 
grew louder and more rapid as the parent approached. 

What their parents brought them I could not see, nor, for that matter, 
could they. But, with a confidence born of experience, the bird that had the 
first opportunity pushed its bill and head far down its parent’s bill to get 
whatever was there. This singular operation sometimes lasted as long as 
ten seconds, and it was terminated only by the parent which, much against 
the will of its offspring, disengaged itself; then, after a short rest, a second 
youngster was fed, and thus in due time the whole family was satisfied. 

The young now sank contentedly back in the nest, and the old ones stood 
quietly by, or went back to the shores and marshes for further supplies. 
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GLORIOUS RESULTS FROM THE JUNIOR CAMPAIGN 


EYOND . doubt, 
nothing is so 
great a problem, 
or one whose 
solution is so im- 
portant to the 
future prosperity 
and peace of the 
country, as the 
rescue of the 
children of the 
land from evil 
influences, and 
the diversion of 
their restless 

activity and curiosity into safe and bene- 
ficent channels. To do this their interest 
must be excited in something which will 
appeal to their minds as amusing, and at 
the same time really worth while. 

The pursuit of the study of natural 
history offers just these attractions, and 
to a large extent appeals to girls as well as 
to boys. No better place to begin this 
study exists than in watching the activities 
of birds, which invite the interest of all 
children by their pretty ways, sweet 
voices, and domestic habits. In respect 
to no other class of animals is sentiment 
so mingled with science as here; and, when 
one needs to cultivate in a young mind a 
sense of the duty of consideration for 


A Junior Architect, of Plain- 
field, New Jersey 
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animals, the bird offers the best possible 
point of beginning. 

These thoughts would rise first to the 
mind of the moralist and social economist 
as he looked at the astounding success 
of the Junior Audubon movement dis- 
played by the statistics published in these 
pages,—and mayhap that is really the 
important thing that has been accom- 
plished. It may be that these tens of 
thousands of children, poring over their 
leaflets, memorizing the various birds 
pictured while happily reproducing their 
portraits with their crayons, and exer- 
cising their ingenuity in pleasant rivalry 
as they contrive their bird-lodges and set 
them in cautiously chosen places, are 
acquiring, quite unknowingly, powers 
and qualities that will be of far greater 
value to them in the future than will their 
store of ornithology. 

But for us in the National Association 
such training is a by-product, very wel- 
come, but not the main subject for con- 
gratulation. Our wonder and joy are 
excited by the fact that all over our broad 
land groups of children have had their 
point of view completely changed in 
respect to the world of life. A bird, or a 
squirrel, or a butterfly, is no longer to 
their eyes merely a thing which arouses 
the barbaric instinct of capture, but a 


being with distinct and interesting char- 
acteristics, qualities, and relations to us 
and the rest of the world—an object 
from which something may be learned, 
and which must not be wantonly sacri- 
ficed. With the growth of interest, there 
naturally arises a sense of care; and bird- 
lovers are inevitably bird-protectors. 
That this is the real significance of 
‘bird-study’ in the schools, is plain from 
the letters printed elsewhere in this num- 
ber. None of these letters was written 
for publication, but each gives the simple 
annals of a little club here and there, many 
of whose 
bright faces 
smile at us 


BUILDERS 


from these pages, 
and each shows that 
the work that little 
club is doing is a 
very important if 
not a conspicuous element in the educa- 
tion of every member. 

As a matter of fact, bird-study is every 
day coming to be a more pronounced 
factor in the instruction given to children 
in the public and private schools of this 
country. 

The plan of supplying pupils with two 
Educational Leaflets, colored plates, and 
outline drawings of birds, and an Audu- 
bon button, all for ten cents, was first 
offered to children in the Southern States 
in the autumn of 1910, when Mrs. Russell 
Sage gave the Association $5,000 for 
educational work in bird-study in that 
region. Mrs. Sage was particularly inter- 
ested in the protection of the Robin; and 
the Association felt that in no better way 
could a part of the fund be expended than 
in instructing the children of the South 
on the beauty of bird-study and the value 
of bird-protection. Hence, it was arranged 
to give the children this carefully pre- 
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pared material at half, or less than half, 
the actual cost of printing and handling. 

By the end of the school-year, in 1911, 
533 Junior Classes had been formed, 
with a total paid membership of 10,595. 

Mrs. Sage has continued to contribute 
each year a sum equal to her first gift, 
and the work has gone steadily forward. 
In 1912, 10,004 children were enrolled; 
in 1913, 12,815; and within the present 
year, up to May 1, the number of Junior 
members who have received systematic 
instruction in bird-study is 17,947. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Association in October, 1911, one of the 
members who was present and heard of 
this work became impressed with the 
desirability of ex- 
tending similar 


benefits to the 
children of the 
Northern and 


Western States. 


He therefore 
proceeded to 
arrange for a 
fund of $5,000, 
to pay the expense of the proposed experi- 
ment. The office-force of the Association 
was at once increased, and the plan pre- 
sented to*northern and western teachers. 
The results were even better than in the 
South, for, when the schools closed in June, 
1912, it was found that 19,365 Juniors had 
been enrolled. For the work the next 
year this good patron of the children 
increased his gift to $7,000, and 40,342 
Juniors were added to the ranks. During 
the past year this same interested friend 
has provided $12,000 for this work, and 
the total number of Juniors enrolled this 
year, up to May 1, is 79,823. 

Statistics of Junior Classes and their 
members, from June 15, 1913, to May 1, 
1914, arranged by states, North and 
South, follows on page 221, 


TOWN 
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SOUTHERN States (Mrs. RussELL 
Sace Funp) 


Summary ending Moy I, 1914. 1913. 
States Classes Members Members 
Alabama....... 29 461 203 
Arkansas....... 8 113 99 
District of Co- 
lumbia ....... 5 91 
Lg, TP EEEe 162 3,426 2,202 
Georgia........ 66 1,151 763 
Kentucky...... 66 1,414 1,081 
Louisiana....... 24 424 124 
Maryland...... 113 2,270 344° 
Mississippi...... 37 646 269 
North Carolina... 54 - 889 607 
Panama........ I 31 92 
South Carolina.. 33 431 - E68 
Tennessee...... 77 1,501 “* 3,027 
(5 OP | 872 =: 646 
Virginia........ 155 2,252 °° 1,647 
West Virginia... 97 1,975 1,338 
kc ves 973 173047 11,610 
NORTHERN STATES (CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATIONAL FUND) 
Summary ending May 1, 1914. 1913. 
States Classes Members Members 
Arizona....... I 16 
California..... 45 915 136 
Canada....... 154 2,586 249 
Colorado...... 25 418 245 
Connecticut.... 83 1,666 606 
Idaho......... 10 160 28 
Delaware...... 6 64 
Carried forw’d. 324 5,825 1,264 


REACTION IN 


A concerted and strenuous effort is 
being made by the market-hunters and 
game-dealers of California to invoke the 
initiative at the election next November, 
for the purpose of changing the existing 
game-law so as to permit marketing of 
game under “restrictions” which look 
beautiful on paper but will stand little 
in the way of the greed of gunners and 
dealers. They are using every means 
ingenuity suggests to gain votes for the 
change, shouting the old argument that 
the game belongs to the people, and that 
preservation, and the restrictions of the 
present excellent law, are made wholly in 
favor of rich men and “swell sportsmen.” 
The fallacy in the logic of this argument 
is completely ignored; as is the lesson 
of experience, everywhere, that “the 
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States Classes Members Members 
Brought forw’d 324 5,825 1,264 
Illinois........ 358 6,274 2,524 
Indiana....... IIo 1,034 2,649 

PRY 155 2,755 905 
Reuees........ = 406 143 
Maine.. 834 225 
Massachusetts. 288 6,508 2,668 
Michigan...... 499 8,852 2,881 
Minnesota. 194 3,434 1,856 
Missouri....... 74 1,290 782 
Moftana Pp peelade 46 689 20 
Nébraska...... 30 346 237 
Nevada....... 27 435 132 
New Hampshiré 32 544 518 
New Jersey... . 406 8,566 7,695 
New Mexico... 21 361 136 

ew York..... 721 12,901 957 
North Dakota.. 24 514 277 

a 4455 s07 291 5,923 4,634 
Oklahoma 38 573 
Oregon........ 41 717 77 
Pennsylvania. . 302 5,774 1,666 
Rhode Island.. 36 595. 1,730 
South Dakota.. 59 813. ~ gI 
ee 6 129 20 
Vermont...... 33 636 158 
Washington.... 56 835 207 
Wisconsin..... 101 1,019 2,172 
Wyoming...... 19 341 gI 

Totals. .:.. 4,348 79,823 36,715 


The grand totais for the whole coun- 
try are: 5,311 classes, with 97,770 members 
on May 1, 1914, as compared with 48,325 
members enrolled up to May 1, 1913— 
one year ago. 


CALIFORNIA 


people” will not take care of the game that 
is alleged to be theirs, but will let it be 
wasted by the few whose interest it is to 
destroy it as fast as possible, regardless 
of what may come after their time. 

Against this onslaught upon law and 
order in game-protective matters the 
California Fish, Game, and Forest Pro- 
tective League is making a sturdy fight. 
It has something worth fighting for. 
“The sale of game in this State during 
the Exposition year,” it is declared by 
Harry Harper, the spokesman of the 
League, “will put five thousand market- 
hunters in the field, and will . . . place 
a bounty upon virtually every living game- 
object that swims, walks or flies.” 

The National Association trusts local 
resistance will succeed. 
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THE JUNIOR COMPETITION 


AWARD OF PRIZES TO SUCCESSFUL CLUBS 


Early *n the spring, the Secretary of 
the National Association sent out to all 
teachers and leaders of Junior Audubon 
Classes the circular letter quoted below: 

“Will you not send us a brief, concise 
letter of just what you have been able to 
do, and what you think of this plan of 
work? The result of your efforts will be 
interesting to other people, and will 
probably encourage our friends to con- 
tinue to make contributions for this 
special work in future. Can you send 
me a photograph of your class? You 
might arrange the children to show them 
tying suet and crumbs to limbs, or scat- 
tering seed on the ground for the birds. 
If any of the children are making bird- 
boxes, let them hold these up on the pic- 
tare. 

“For the teacher sending in the most 
interesting —— of her class, and 
a brief account of the work done, we will 
give a prize of $10. The two next best 
will each receive Chapman’s ‘Handbook 
of Birds of Eastern North America,’ 
and to each of the seven next best, we 


,”? 


will give a copy of ‘Reed’s Guide’. 

The result of this appeal was the 
receipt of a large quantity of photographs 
and many letters detailing methods and 
accomplishments, from which a selection 
of winners has been made, as follows: 


List of Prize-Winners 


First Prize—Albany Junior Audubon 
Class, Albany, Indiana. Miss Edna 
Stafford, Teacher. 

Second Prize—Sutton Junior Audubon 
Class, Sutton, West Virginia. Miss Ida 
S. Gieven, Teacher. 

Third Prize—Stevenson School Junior 
Audubon Class, New York City. Miss 
Ida Ullrich, Teacher. 

Fourth Prize—Wm. McGuffey Audubon 
Class, Oxford, Ohio. Miss Anna E. 
Wilson, Teacher. 

Fifth Prize—Ashland Junior Audubon 
Class, Ashland, Ohio. Ralph D. Rich- 
ards, Teacher. 

Sixth Prize—Albuquerque Junior Audu- 

bon Class, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Miss E. Mrytle Plant, Teacher. 


Seventh Prize——Mississippi Agricultural 
Model School Junior Audubon Class. 
Miss Ada Joyce Foster, Teacher. 

Eighth Prize.—Fourth- Grade 
Audubon Class, 
Sea, Massachusetts. 
Goldsmith, Teacher. 

Ninth Prize.—Second-Grade Junior Audu- 
bon Class, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Miss 
Marie Kugler, Teacher. 

Tenth Prize.—Fifth-Grade Junior Audu- 
bon Class, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

The photographs awarded the first and 
the second prizes, and some of the others 
in the list, will be found reproduced in the 
present number. The others have been 
reserved for future publication. Of the 
essays sent in, several will be found 
printed in this number, in whole or in 
part, and will furnish many helpful sug- 
gestions to other workers in this broad 
and fertile field, whose cultivation is not 
yet fully understood. The letters show 
that thousands of bright little minds are 
busy in bird-study; but they show also 
that bright minds among the teachers are 
earnestly solving the problems that rise 
in conducting these eager Juniors. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies offers its sincere thanks and 
compliments to all who have so promptly 
responded to its circular of invitation. 


Junior 
Manchester-by-the- 
Miss Eliza G. 


LOOKING UP A SUBJECT, AT SOUTH 
WINDHAM, MAINE 


From the Prize-Winning Club 


The first prize for a class photograph 
was awarded to the Junior Class of 
Albany, Indiana, and is reproduced on 
page 220. The leader of this fine class is 
Miss Edna Stafford, who sketches its 
origin and progress in the pleasant para- 
graphs quoted below: 


“One day last summer a twelve-year- 
old boy was out on our street with an 
air-gun, thoughtlessly shooting at every 
bird he could see. Recently the same boy 
came to me with a bird which had been 
hurt, and in the most sympathetic tones 
said: ‘Who do you suppose could have 
been so cruel as to hurt this dear little 
bird? What can we do for it?’ 

“Our study of birds in the Junior 
Audubon Society brought about this 
change in the boy. It has greatly inter- 
ested the boys and girls, especially in 
respect to the protection of the birds. 
The boys are out very early each morning, 
watching and following the birds. 

“We spend one hour each week in 
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LETTERS FROM JUNIOR CLASSES 


studying birds. Each one in the class is 
making a bird note-book. Our first lesson 
was a study on the life of John James 
Audubon. We next made a list of the 
birds that remained with us during the 
winter, noting their food and what we 
could do to help them. We then studied 
the usefulness of birds, and made a study 
of the ways by which we might attract 
the most useful to our homes. Of course, 
the building of bird-boxes came next. 
We were getting ready to receive our 
summer guests. It was requested that 
our bird-boxes should be in our picture, so 
I spoke of it to the class; but to my sur- 
ery the boys refused, although they 

ad been so proud of them. But listen to 
their reasons. The boxes had already 
been put up, and some said, ‘Oh we can- 
not take our boxes down, for the birds 
have begun to build in them,’ while others 
said, ‘I am sure the birds have our boxes 
placed, and it would never do to take 
them down.’ 

“But they were willing to build more. 

“So in our picture you see them at 
work: and there can be no doubt that they 
are enjoying it.” 


The second prize picture (page 222) is 
that of the Junior Audubon Class at 
Sutton, West Virginia, Miss Ida S. 
Gieven, teacher. The picture gives a 
good illustration of the pride taken in 
these clubs everywhere by their youth- 
ful members. 


Suggestions from the South 


Next comes an interesting letter from 
the South, showing how teachers in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, foster the 
movement in their schools; the writer is 
Miss Mary W. Quinn, of Thompson 
School, who has charge of the fifth-grade 
Juniors depicted on this page. 

“The Junior Audubon Society of 
Thompson School was organized in the 
fifth grade in January, 1914. Since that 
time we have had meetings fortnightly, 
studying the literature supplied by the 
National Association. At each meeting 


a story or poem about birds was used. 
“In our spring drawing-lessons, and in 
our language-work, we have used the 
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Audubon leaflets and colored plates. 
The children found this very interesting, 
and never failed to write good stories. 
It seemed to put new life and interest 
into our work. We have had a most 
interesting visit to the State Museum to 
study the birds there, as to form, color, 
etc.; and on pleasant days we have made 
some delightful trips into the woods. One 
boy has mounted some birds given him 
at the museum, and we have added these 
to the Audubon corner of our school- 
room. Our collection includes birds’ nests 
of last year, cocoons, bird-maps and pic- 
tures. The boys at present are building 
houses for the Purple Martin. 

“During the recent cold weather, each 
member fed and cared for the birds near 
his home. Quite a number are keeping 
bird-diaries. We sing bird-songs at our 
opening exercises. Some very interest- 
ing maps showing the range of certain 
species of birds in the United States have 
been made. 

“Our Audubon Society has been one of 
the most helpful aids to school-work I 
have ever had. Some boys who were 
reckless and cruel to birds have become 
friends and champions of them. As 
future citizens, they will realize how 
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valuable birds are to man, and will pro- 
tect and spare them.” 

Rather more formal than most, the 
Junior Class at the Practice School of 
the Agricultural College of Mississippi 
may offer some suggestions to other clubs. 
It is under the supervision of Miss Ada 
Joyce Foster. 


“This society,” Miss Foster writes, 
“grew out of the daily studies in nature- 
work, and the children have become very 
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and in other good ways. The society, 
as a whole, obligates itself to devote at 
least one day in each month to the study 
of bird-life, and discussions of their own 
observations. Instead of this, they have 
given ten or fifteen minutes each day in 
the week, except Wednesday, on which 
day we have an hour’s lecture with the 
picture-slides, 

- “Through the study of birds, they have 
learned much of insect-life; grouping 
insects, as they do the birds, into ‘the 
good’ and ‘the bad.’ Prof. R. N. Lob- 


A WIDE-AWAKE SCHOOL CLUB IN SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


much interested. They have learned to 
recognize our native birds at sight; to 
give the names, habits, and place and 
method of nesting of those that frequent 
the campus and the surrounding wood- 
land. They have, from observation, 
learned much of the kinds of food each 
bird lives upon, and can tell the haunts 
of each, and the loss per capita in dollars 
and cents through failure to protect and 
encourage birds. Each member of this 
society pledged himself to do something 
to encourage bird-life on the campus, 
and upon their home premises. They 
have made good this pledge by feeding 
the birds through the winter months, 
putting up bird-houses near their homes, 


dell, of Rosedale, Miss., the director of 
the Department of Entomology at the 
Mississippi a College, offered 
to give the children of this ool one 
hour, each week, of illustrated lecture. 
He is one of the few men who can present 
to children dry facts in a fascinating way, 
awakening not only interest but enthu- 
siasm in the smallest tots. Consequently 
Wednesday is a day watched for in 
impatience.” 


Hints Helpful to Teachers 


The next picture and letter disclose 
what the Sisters of Notre Dame, at 


Escanaba, Michigan, have accomplished 
among their little people. 


“Although our Junior Aucubon classes 
have been so recently organized, we have 
nevertheless accomplished some work. 
We are sending you two pictures of our 
classes, in which several pupils are 
represented with bird-boxes of their own 
construction (see page 227), others have 
the Audubon bird-pictures, and_ still 
others, bird-pictures painted by them- 
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these ways we advanced in bird-lore 
without omitting anything from the cur- 
riculum. The younger pupils were encour- 
aged to tell in class of birds they had 
seen, and some even ventured to tell 
of birds they had shot. Then came 
the teachers’ opportunity for emphasizing 
the need of kindness and protection for 
the birds, and for encouraging pupils to 
scatter crumbs for them in the cold win- 
ter days. Many of the pupils have bird- 


boxes already placed in trees and on poles 


EIGHTH PRIZE.—FOURTH-GRADE CLASS, MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, MASSACHUSETTS 


selves. We have utilized the Educational 
Leaflets in the following ways: First of all, 
since all our pupils are interested in water- 
coloring, we encourage them to paint the 
outline-copies, besides painting other birds 
from the charts shown in the pictures. 
All pupils, whether members of the clubs 
or not, have written compositions on 
birds; those who could, wrote something 
of their own experience. The ninth- 
grade pupils were permitted to study the 
bird-lessons, and to deliver them as oral 
reports during the English period. They 
also used the same material to distinguish 
enumerative from suggestive. descrip- 
tion, and for practice in condensing. In 


near their homes, and thus could not 
bring them for the picture.” 

Very helpful to teachers who find some 
embarrassment in learning the method 
of conducting their classes is the account, 
by Miss Rebecca L. Harding, of how the 
meetings of a Junior Class in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, are sustained in interest. 
This class was organized in Grade VII of 
the Central Street School, and is wide- 
awake, as the photograph on page 228 
attests. 

“Games, such as ‘Bird-Catcher,’ and 
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THE THIRD-GRADE JUNIOR 


‘International Birds,’ are frequently 
played for a few minutes, that interest 
may not lag. The latter is a game similar 
to ‘Authors,’ naming the birds by using 
the final letters of each bird named for the 
initial letter of the next to be named. 
Poems about birds are committed to 
memory; and many of the members have 
written letters representing themselves 
as birds who have completed their migra- 


AUDUBON CLASS AT RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


tion, and are sending messages from their 
summer homes to the friends who still 
remain at the winter resort. 

“The accompanying picture shows some 
of the work of the past winter. Two boys 
are tying suet to the tree, a third lad is 
providing a home for some feathered 
songster, and others are scattering crumbs 
or have built houses which they hope will 
soon be rented at a reasonable price. 


A COOKING-CLASS BECOMES A JUNIOR AUDUBON SOCIETY 


The boy with a bird-house in the center 
of the front row is a prize-winner; the two 
at his right discovered and carefully 
uarded an Oven-bird’s nest containing 
‘our eggs, enthusiastically conducted their 
teacher to the sacred spot and, later, 
chose to escort the president of our city 
bird-club to see their favorite resort and 
introduce him to their adopted family, 
rather than to attend an anticipated 
party at which ice-cream and cake were 
to be served.” 


The picture reproduced on page 229 is 
also a product of New England enterprise, 
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“This class, which was organized last 
February, and has a membership of 18, 
meets twice a month. When the roll is 
called each member answers with the 
name of a bird he knows in plumage and 
song. The president has requested every 
raember to make a written report of some 
bird observed, to be handed in by May 
and giving an account of the nest, care 
of young, food and plumage. Out of the 
material we have received from the 
Department of Agriculture, the birds 
in our locality have been selected first 
from the ten; but we intend to study 
others known to some of the children. 


YOUNG BIRD-LOVERS AT FISHER, AMONG THE LOUISIANA PINES 


representing Miss Eliza G. Goldsmith’s 
class, in Grade IV, of the George A. Priest 
School of Manchester-by-the-Sea. It is 
evident that these pupils are about to spend 
a few of the most delightful moments of 
the school-week. 


Experiences in the Gulf States 


Next we spring a thousand miles down 
the coast, and get a report from the High 
School at Ruston, Louisiana, where the 
third-grade group pictured. have formed a 
wide-awake society under the leadership 
of Miss Blanche Heard, who speaks of her 
charge as follows: 


Each member selects a certain point or 
paragraph from the pamphlet, and adds 
to it any ‘experience of his or her own 
that he or she thinks most interesting. 
Several pieces of poetry have been learned, 
one about the Meadowlark, and another 
‘The Bird’s Nest.’ The field-trips are 
more interesting to this class, although 
they do show a great deal of enthusiasm 
in the reading and memorizing of the 
poetry about the birds. But to see the 
birds and hear the song is, to them, so 
real.. We have in view many more field- 
trips. Several of the boys are making 


bird-boxes, but only two have completed 
theirs. The picture exhibits what an 
eight-year-old boy and a nine-year-old 
boy can do with rough materials and few 
tools. It is good for the boys as well as 
for the birds.” 
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A FOURTH-GRADE CLASS 


The picture just below the one taken 
at Ruston represents a cooking-class in 
the Madison School at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, which has joined with the Junior 
Audubon Class in scattering bird-food 
on the roof of their school-building. 
Probably the birds will come to the feast 
after the pretty cooks and waitresses 
have departed. The lady in the first line 


AT MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


is the reporting teacher, Miss Helen M. 
Hall. 

The happy group depicted on this page 
represents the flourishing society in the 


fourth-grade room of the Speedwell 
Avenue School at Morristown, New Jersey. 
It is under the care of Miss C. E. Beach. 

The next illustration carries one in 
thought from colonial New Jersey .to 


modern Florida, and shows the club at 
Palm Beach, in respect to which Mrs. 
Flora Grice Havill, its organizer, writes 
an entertaining story: 


“This Audubon Class was the result of 
the interest aroused by a lecture by Dr. 
Eugene Swope; and, after listening to 
him, it was easy to arouse enthusiasm in 
the pupils. I began by reading to them a 
delightful little book, ‘Dickey Downy,’ 
by Virginia Sharpe Patterson, an auto- 
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program of poems and sketches. We use 
our leaflets for either a reading- or a 
language-lesson, or both; and so enthusi- 
astic have the children become that they 
want to study birds gee (ape else 
seems to possess enough of life and charm. 
They have brought in several deserted 
nests, and some of the boys are making 
bird-houses. The officers of the society 
have offered a prize to the class for the 
best essay, of not less than one hundred 
and fifty words, on the Robin. They 
have chosen for judges the supervisor of 


THE DICKEY DOWNY AUDUBON SOCIETY AT PALM -BEACH, FLORIDA 


biography of a bird. As I finished the 
last chapter, my oldest, roughest, and most 
trying boy laid on my desk a good like- 
ness of the Meadowlark that he had cut 
from a paper and nicely colored; on the 
underside were these words: ‘I will never 
kill another bird.’ Then every child 
wanted to bring some story, or a clipping 
from a newspaper or magazine, pertain- 
ing to birds or animals; and some of the 
boys consulted the sheriff as to the laws 
for their protection. I then organized 
an Audubon Society of twenty-six mem- 
bers out of my Fifth Grade of thirty-two 
pupils, and we named it Dickey Downy 
Society. 

“We have a meeting once in two weeks, 
at which the officers are learning to con- 
duct a business meeting and a literary 


the primary es and the English 
teacher in the high school; and the con- 
test promises to be a very interesting one.” 


Methods in Ohio and New Jersey 


Ashland, Ohio, has an important 
Junior Class, composed, as its leader, 
Ralph D. Richards tells us, of freshmen 
and junior high-school students, who have 
shown much interest in birds, and call 
themselves “The Bluebirds.” All are 
working for new members, and the class 
has grown from thirteen members to 
twenty. Its officers are energetic in 
getting new members, arranging for 
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meetings, and planning for bird-study 
and bird-protection. Only workers can be 
in this class, and the members themselves 
made a rule that three unexcused absences 
from meetings cause one to lose his or 
her membership.’ 


“During the past winter we studied 
habits and characteristics of birds, so 
that as the spring came we might appre- 
ciate and help them. Our meetings are 
held once a week after school at the school- 
house, and once a month in the evening 
at the home of a member. Miss Eddy, 
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three distinct Junior Audubon classes 
have been organized in School No. 11 in 
that city; and they now have a combined 
membership of more than one hundred 
pupils. 

“Meetings are held regularly, in which 
bird-charts are kept, recording the time 
and place of birds first seen. Family 


characteristics are studied; also the habits, 
nests, food, etc., of individual birds, with 


* particular stress on their usefulness. Ways 


and means of attracting bird-neighbors 
are discussed. Many bird-houses have 


BOYS OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASS, No. 732, AT FLINT, MICHIGAN 


another high-school teacher, is a member, 
and helps with the work. We all plan to 
take early-morning walks together soon, 
and all look forward with much pleasure 
to them. Some of the most enjoyable 
events of my life have been with young 
pom out in the field, watching bird- 
ife and listening to bird-music.” 


The Class in Flint, Michigan, is so 
large that it required two pictures to 
carry all the portraits; the one printed 
shows that the Flint boys and girls, led 
by G. E. Sherman, are ingenious archi- 
tects “in the small,” as artists say. 

Passaic, New Jersey, is evidently an 
Audubonian stronghold, for we learn that 


been built, with quite as much diversity 
as to size and architecture as may be 
seen in human habitations. Mr. Kip, of 
Passaic, has given the boys and girls 
ermission to use a ten-acre wood-lot 
or their bird-houses. The principal of 
the school purposes to have each of the 
twelve school-rooms put up a bird-house 
in the trees on the school-grounds. The 
American Museum of Natural History, 
in New York City, has loaned the school 
specimens of birds to be found in the 
neighborhood. Altogether, much interest 
has been manifested; and field-trips will 
be undertaken when the weather 
permits.” 


This school enjoys special advantages 
of situation for bird-study. 


READY FOR SPRING WORK AT CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, CANADA 


AN ENERGETIC,SOCIETY IN PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
(236) 


EXAMINING AN ORIOLE’S 
NEST 


THIS LAD HAS RISEN TO AN 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


A NEW JERSEY BIRD-LOVER 
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COLORING LEAFLETS AT KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Facts from Western Societies 


One of the most extensive reports that 
have accompanied the pictures sent in 
competition for the offered prizes is that 
from Kenosha, Wisconsin, by Miss Lulu 
C. Lampe, who has worked hard for the 
success she rejoices in. Her picture (page 
238) shows the Junior Audubon Class 
of the Frank School (Grade IV) coloring 
leaflets. Miss Lampe describes how she 
utilizes the Audubon enthusiasm in school- 
work: 


“The work in the study of birds was so 
arranged to correlate with language, read- 
ing, drawing, and geography. The nature- 
study period was used in studying the 
bird, the drawing period for coloring the 
outlines in the leaflets; the language time 
for writing a composition about the 
bird; and the colored plates were used for 
the decoration of booklet-covers. All the 
places spoken of in the leaflets were 
located on the map during the geography 
class. Even the music can be taken into 
consideration, as I have a list of selected 
songs for each bird studied. In June of 
last year we took a half-holiday, and went 
to the woods for a picnic, and also for the 
study of birds. Each child took a heap- 


ing box of lunch, and the teacher treated 
all to ice-cream. The children’s parents 
have taken a great interest in our club- 
work. Many have joined our club, and 
desire to attend our meetings, and our 
annual picnic. One of the mothers told 
me that formerly she was bothered by 
children killing the birds near her house, 
but that now members of our bird-club 
did the watching and punished wrong- 
doers.” 


Another wide-awake western city, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, is represented by the 
unabashed group depicted on page 239, 
which is the Audubon Class of second- 
grade pupils in the Johnson School. 
Their teacher is Miss Marie Kugler, who 
writes: 


“Last year we organized a Junior 
society and enjoyed the work very much. 
When we found that we could get another 
set of leaflets and birds to color, my pupils 
were delighted. Each of the forty-seven 
pupils in my -r60om_is a member, and all 
take an active interest in birds, and in 
nature-lore in general. During the win- 
ter many of the pupils put food in the 
trees about their homes, and at Christ- 
mas we placed grain and suet ina tree on 
the school-grounds. Some have reported 
placing drinking-cups about the yards of 
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their houses, as well as several bird-houses. 
We have taken bird-walks, and shall visit 
the natural-history department of Coe 
College.” 


The three illustrations on page 240 are 
notable. The first is especially interest- 
ing because it represents, as its teacher, 
Miss Julia V. Goodloe, writes, children 
from the mining districts near Birming- 
ham, Alabama, most of whom are of 
foreign parentage. It is of great impor- 
tance to reach this class of our population 
and get them to understand and appre- 
ciate the American view of bird-saving, 
and the reasons for it. 

The pleasing Class-picture from Knights- 
town, Indiana, is sent by its conductor, 
Miss Flora Strait; that from South Wind- 
ham, Maine, (page 223) represents the 
class on Forest Home Farm, led by C. A. 
Nash; and the Hummingbird lesson is 
being given by Miss Florence C. Sammon 
at Castana, Iowa. This lady writes: 


“My bird-class consists of thirty first- 
grade and second-grade pupils. Although 
the children are small, I am sure you 
would smile with pleasure at the bird- 
lore they know. I purchased thirty 
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copies of your bird-pictures, about thirty 
different birds. These I mounted, and 
hung about the room. Every child knows 
every bird-picture I have; and many are 
recognizing these birds when they see 
them out-of-doors, or hear them about 
town. We also keep notebooks and fasten 
a leaflet in each one. Thus we can read 
it at any time. All together we write a 
story of the bird studied, some pupils 
offering sentences, and others correcting 
them until we have a good, readable 
story.” 


Virginia’s Public Bird Day 


It was characteristically accommoda- 
ting in the always genial Audubon to be 
born at so proper a time of the year as 
early May; and it is equally graceful in 
Governor H. C. Stuart, of Virginia, to 
proclaim the observance of May 4, 
Audubon’s birthday, as the time when the 
State’s new Bird Day should be cele- 
brated. The establishment of this annual 
festival of the birds is a notable event for 
Virginia, and one that rewards a vast 
amount of patient, persistent, and skil- 
ful exertion upon the part of the Audu- 
bon workers and bird-lovers of that State; 


NINTH PRIZE.—A JOLLY CROWD OF JUNIORS AT CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


ALABAMA 


MAKING HOMES FOR BIRDS IN VIRGINIA 


AN ACTIVE LITTLE CLASS AT ENIGHTSTOWN, INDIANA 


(240) 


ON THE HUMMINGBIRD 


A LESSON 


and it must be particularly gratifying 
to Mrs. R. B. Smithey, Secretary of the 
Virginia State Society, and to Miss 
Katherine B. Stuart. who have struggled 
valiantly to win this boon. 

The proclamation, a photographic copy 
of which is reproduced herewith, is an 
admirable document; and workers in 
other States may well turn to it as a model 
in assisting their governors to frame 
similar proclamations. Other States need, 
and would profit by, an annual Bird Day 
quite as much as will Virginia. 

15 


The*Federal Law Operates 


It was reported early in April, by Edward 
Rayner, deputy United States Game 
Warden at Hoboken, N. J., that Sooty 
Terns were on sale in New York City by a 
dealer named S. Ferster, in violation of 
the Federal law. Dr. Palmer, of the Bio- 
logical Survey, who has charge of ‘the 
enforcement of this law, at once set the 
wheels of retribution in motion, and a 
State Protector of Fish and Game very 
soon had seized 41 pairs of Gulls’ wings 
and 31 pairs of Terns’ wings. The offend- 
ing merchant paid $50 for his attempt to 
trade in defiance of law. 


A Girls’ Club in Vermont 


An interesting history is related by Miss 
Eliza F. Miller of the Society at Bethel, 
Vermont, which seems to have arisen 
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spontaneously and to have unusual 


strength. 


“About three years ago, at Bethel, 
Vermont, three little girls discovered that 
I was making a study of caterpillars and 
cocoons. They often ran into my kitchen 
to see what changes had taken place, and 
soon began to hunt specimens for me, 
and for themselves. Their wonder was 
great when the caterpillar changed to 
chrysalis or cocoon, and still greater 
when the beautiful winged insect appeared. 
These, if they were perfect, were allowed 
to float away and be happy. In the winter 
of 1911-12, notable for its abundance of 
birds, the little folks saw many Chicka- 
dees, Redpolls, and others, at my piazza, 
and delighted to coax the Chickadees to 
their hands. Some of them fed the birds 
at their homes. 

‘Sometimes 


them reading- 


I gave 
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matter; and in March, 1913, they formed 
a Nature and Culture Club. This ran a 
rather irregular course, but they held 
their meetings, and they earned their 
first book, Reéd’s ‘Bird Guide.’ In 
November, 1913, these girls learned of the 
offer by the National Association of 
leaflets and buttons to any class of ten 
children, and at once began a canvass for 
a class. On November 15, twelve girls 
met in my kitchen for organization, and 
since then interest has steadily increased. 
Meetings are held twice a month in the 
homes of the members, invitations com- 
ing weeks ahead. The club is their own, 
they take pride in it; the mothers are 
cordial toward it, and new members join 
it at nearly every meeting. 

“They have studied four leaflets, have 
colored their outlines, are able to answer 
questions about these birds, and are wide- 
awake for the spring arrivals. They 
bring clippings and sketches for the roll- 
call, and always repeat the Lord’s prayer 
and a psalm, led by their young president. 
Many are keeping their leaflets for bind- 
ing. Boxes and tomato cans are going up 
fast, for bird-houses. The leaflets are 
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always eagerly received and carefully 
studied, as the answers of even the little 
ones show. The mothers must be learning 
through helping their children. This 
plan of work will do wonders for the rising 
generation. 

“For years, teachers in Bethel schools 
have given the children some instruction 
in nature-studies, though it is not in the 
course. This year Miss Ellen Preston is 
helping her boys to make bird-houses, 
some of which are bought by the girls 
in the class. The boys in the front row 
of the illustration are hers. They do 
not belong to the Audubon Class, but are 
interested in their house-building, and are 
anxious for tenants.” 


Lists of Members, Etc. 


We greatly regret that we have not 
space this month to print the customary 
lists of New Members and of Contributors 
to the Association. They will be given in 
the next issue of Brrp-LoreE; and will be 
found to be of encouraging length. 


EAGER YOUNG BIRD-LOVERS AT BETHEL, VERMONT 


